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Emotions of the Young Deaf Child 


By Maupe H. KnicHT 


Causes of Emotional Instability 
HAVE taught deaf children for several 


| years, and have learned that their emo- 
tional problems are more numerous 
than those of children who hear. This 
probably is due not only to their lack of 
hearing but to their inability to express 
themselves. It is extremely difficult for any 
deaf born child to acquire the ability to use 
language as successfully as a hearing per- 
son. This article deals exclusively with the 
deaf and not with the hard of hearing. 

The majority of deaf children were either 
born deaf or became so in infancy or early 
childhood because of some serious illness. 
Such diseases as scarlet fever, measles, 
meningitis and whooping cough, when se- 
vere enough to cause a small child to lose 
his hearing, are bound to have an emo- 
tional effect on him. Fear and the realiza- 
tion of illness weave themselves into the 
child’s personality. It is quite likely, there- 
| fore, that he will start life with another 
| handicap in addition to that of deafness. 
Proper handling by his parents during the 
severe illness can do much to prevent emo- 
tional disturbances later on. 

It is difficult to decide whether or not a 
baby is deaf, because all babies have char- 
acteristics in common. The deaf child cries 
like any other baby. Crying is expressive, 
and is a preparation for language. Babbling 
is the next stage of language development, 
and babbling sounds are expressive of 
emotions. Soon they are accompanied by 
imitation of the speech sounds heard. Since 
the deaf child does not imitate these sounds, 
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the parents begin to suspect that something 
is wrong. 


After the Deafness Is Discovered 


After the family realize that the child is 
deaf, their attitude toward him may change. 
They cease talking to him, or, on the other 
hand, they avoid facing his condition, be- 
lieving he will “outgrow it.” So he has no 
help in making the necessary mental, phys- 
ical and social adjustments. 

Parents realize that they are responsible 
for the child’s being in the world; and if, 
for some reason for which they are not re- 
sponsible, he is not endowed with all his 
faculties, they have a sense of guilt. As a 
result, they are apt to indulge him too 
much, and he soon learns that he can have 
all his wishes gratified and that he does not 
have to consider the rights and comfort 
of other members of the family. He be- 
comes egocentric rather than social, and 
the foundations for serious emotional prob- 
lems are laid. 

There may be a psychic rejection on the 
parents’ part because of his deafness. They 
are ashamed of him, and he may be robbed 
of affection and prevented from feeling that 
he belongs to the family group. A thwart- 
ing of his wishes and desires increases the 
feeling of separation. 


Redeeming a Spoiled Child 


Fortunately, many parents are as under- 
standing as two that I know about who are 
trying to do their best for their little daugh- 


ter, Ruth. When Ruth was about 
years old and had not begun to talk, her 


two 
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parents suspected that she did not hear. 
They lived only fifty miles from a school 
for the deaf, so they took her there for an 
examination. She was too young for an 
audiometer test, but the principal of the 
school and the attending physician exam- 
ined her and found that she was deaf. 
They advised the parents to continue talk- 
ing to her, always making sure that she 
watched their lips when they spoke. Other 
constructive suggestions were offered; and 
the parents followed these, with the result 
that, although Ruth was an only child, she 
was never a problem at home. 

When she was three, she was admitted 
to the school. An intelligence test indi- 
cated that she had at least normal intelli- 
gence for her age, and she was placed in a 
class with five- and six-year-old children, as 
there was no nursery school, As the baby 
of the group, she became badly spoiled. 
The supervisor made a pet of her out of 
school, and when Ruth wanted something. 
and did not get it at once, there was 
trouble. She would lie on the floor kick- 
ing and screaming and hitting anyone who 
came near her. The scenes usually oc- 
curred in the dormitory or on the _play- 
ground. 


Treatment for Tantrums 


When Ruth went home in June, her par- 
ents soon discovered that they had a real 
problem on their hands, for she began try- 
ing out her tantrums on them, and strong 
measures were required. When she start- 
ed screaming, they put her in a room alone 
and left her. Without an audience, there 
was not much point in having a tantrum, 
and she would soon calm down. 


During the summer, Ruth played with 
little hearing children, and got along nicely 
with them. In September, her parents took 
her back to school. They had a long talk 
with the school authorities, in the course 
of which they found out how differently 
Ruth behaved at school as compared with 
her actions at home. They suggested the 
remedy, and in a short time Ruth realized 
that her former methods of attracting atten- 
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tion would not work. She now gets Emotic 
well in school, has good speech and is “Soun 


excellent lip reader. At the age of ten, impresses 
is doing good fourth-grade work. “The ¢ 
goes home quite frequently on week endj.q as_pe 
and her parents have the keenest interest emphasis 


everything she does at school. She tually, h 
probably remain in the school for the del who, bec 
until she reaches high school age, integrate 
with some special tutoring from a teach} pearing.’ 
of the deaf, she will be able to a Ifa cl 
high school with hearing students and impressi 
haps go on to college. instance. 
The Importance of Speech and when ry 
Language . 

“Speech is the means by which eachj phantas' 
dividual is able to adjust socially to wal of verbe 
life.””? Heari 





“The real problem in the education off ciated 
deaf child is a language problem. presents 
reason is to be found in the deafness itsel} adjustm 
which shuts off the normal avenue throug) gress to 
which language meanings are learned bj guided. 
children with normal hearing.” “The 

What the deaf child needs most of alli} child’s 
language, so that he can think and under rience.” 
stand the thoughts of others, and be alk Auth 
to express himself. I saw this exemplifiel tions 
particularly in the case of a child of s} Emotio 
perior intelligence who came to school late} tures at 
understanding neither speech nor signs. fh} the stin 
had no language, but he knew how to gt! underst 
his way in a crisis. He was such a problem) necessa 
that he could not be placed in the class thi} cess ar 
his age and intelligence indicated. I taugh) maladj) 
him at his home one summer. Realizin! 
that his emotional disturbance was due t 
his inability to express himself, I gave hin 
language as fast as possible. In the begit 
ning, he fought against formal speech trait 
ing, but he was willing to talk in an infor 
mal situation, and he learned a great dea 
of speech without being aware of it. ft 
soon discovered that he could get the # 
tention he craved by talking, and as his 
ability to express himself increased, his tat 
trums became less frequent. 
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1Magdalene Kramer: “Speech Education in the 
Elementary School.’ p. 509. ‘ 
2Clara E. Newlee: “The Education of the Del 


Child: A Language Problem.” p. 43 
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gets aly, Emotional Immaturity of the Deaf 






and is 
f ten, s impresses man from infancy. 
TK. 8 “The deaf are frequently merely regard- 
eek Med as people who lack hearing, with the 
interest emphasis upon the aural inadequacy. Fac- 
She tually, however, they represent individuals 
* the de who, because of an auditory block, are not 
©, Wilts integrated on the same biologic level as the 
a teach hearing.” 

‘0 atte’ If a child is deaf, there is a limitation of 
and Pel impression as well as of expression. For 
instance, he may seem to be day dreaming 
when in fact his mental processes are in a 


“Sound, above all other sensory stimuli, 
3 


= state of frustration. Lack of language does 

not necessarily induce day dreaming, for 
each j phantasy life flourishes better on the basis 
to grow of verbal than of non verbal ideation. 


Hearing is the sense most closely asso- 
ion off ciated with human relations, and lack of it 
presents the greatest difficulty in human 
Ss itsel) adjustments. The deaf child may easily re- 
throug} gress to infantile ways unless he is wisely 
rned bj guided. 

“The emotions are the product of the 
of allij child’s gradual maturation, and his expe- 
| under} rience.” 

be alk Authorities differ as to the various emo- 
tions that become evident in childhood. 
Emotional experiences appear in great mix- 
tures and varieties. The reactions change as 
the stimuli themselves change. In order to 
to gt understand a child’s present behavior, it is 
roblen) necessary to study the developmental pro- 
ass thi cess and the blockings which caused his 
tang maladjustment. 


alizi 
es The Effect of Fear 


due tt 

ve hin} The growth of personality involves fears 
begit} of various kinds. The fear that parents 
| traitf may withdraw their affection seems to pre- 
infor} dominate. Other fears relate to pain or 
it del} punishment; or there may be fear of isola- 
. Hk} tion, fear of restraint, fear of being mis- 
he at) understood, or a fear of something con- 
as his} crete, such as lightning. The little deaf 


is tar 

‘Charles M. Diserens: “Influence of Music on Be- 
avior.” p. 5. 
‘Ira S. Wile: “Some Mental Hygiene Problems of 
in te} the Deaf.” p, 465. 

SArnold Gesell: Quoted from Paul Witty: “Mental 
» Des Hygiene in the Classroom; The Role of Feeling and 
Emotions.” Thirteenth Yearbook. Chapter ITI. 
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child is not able to describe his fears, his 
wishes, his dreams, his hopes and aspira- 
tions, but we may witness their effect on 
him. Timidity and fear are manifestations 
of a negativism more difficult to handle than 
the aggressive refusal often manifested in 
a temper tantrum. The child who sits in 
the classroom and never has to be repri- 
manded may be a maladjusted individual. 

It is very important to find the source 
of behavior anomalies. Emotional states 
caused by fear, anxiety, shame and anger 
interfere with mental and motor activity. 
If force is used in the effort to modify be- 
havior patterns, new anomalies will appear. 
Fear should never be used to control the 
deaf child. It is a negative emotion that gets 
him nowhere. It robs him of his confidence 
and his ability to work. Most fears are 
imaginary; and if we are able to analyze a 
child’s fears and deal with them, they dis- 
appear. The physical condition of an in- 
dividual primarily determines his fears, but 
we cannot ignore the effect of stimulation, 
association and training. 

Kenneth, for instance, had scarlet fever 
at the age of two, and became deaf. His 
parents lived in a western city where the 
state school for the deaf was located. He 
entered this school as a day pupil when he 
was six. He had been well trained, and 
had not been subject to enuresis since he 
was four, but as soon as he started to 
school the enuresis returned. Kenneth was 
quieter than he had been, and did not seem 
very happy, although he complained very 
little about having to go to school. 


A Case of Enuresis Caused by Fear 


His mother talked the matter over with 
his teacher, who had had considerable 
training in mental hygiene. Analyzing the 
situation, the teacher decided that Ken- 
neth, who had been with his mother con- 
stantly before going to school, felt a loss 
of security when he was separated from her 
all day. . Being unable to adjust to the 
situation, he reverted to one of the most in- 
fantile forms of behavior as a compen- 
satory device to inhibit his fear. 

As Kenneth had very little language, a 
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simple, logical method had to be devised 


to make him realize that his fear was 
groundless. His mother visited the school 


as often as she could, showing an espe- 
cially friendly attitude toward his teacher 
in Kenneth’s presence. When Kenneth had 
a birthday, his mother carried a cake to 
school, and stayed for the party which the 
teacher had for the class. The teacher fre- 
quently visited Kenneth’s home. Kenneth’s 
mother spent much time with him when he 
was at home. Little was said about his bed 
when it was wet, except that it was “too 
bad.” When it was dry, he was praised, 
and there were frequent rewards, which 
made it worth his while to make the effort 
to have a dry bed. At the end of three 
months, he was cured of enuresis. He was 
much happier, and was eager to go to 
school. His feeling of security in the home 
had been regained. 


Developing Sympathy in a Deaf Child 


Frustration, mental conflict and failure 
are all strong emotions, which should be 
avoided, for they cannot stimulate the 
child, nor contribute to a zest in life. Mild 
emotions, on the other hand, may have 
beneficial effects, and these effects may be 
produced by either pleasant or unpleasant 
stimulation. As a rule, the deaf child will 
avoid behavior which is followed by un- 
pleasant consequences, and repeat behavior 
of which the consequences are pleasant. 

The deaf child is lacking in pity and 
sympathy often until he is nine or ten 
years old. These emotions are a part of 
character development, and add warmth, 
color and depth to the personality. Because 
his emotional maturation is delayed, the 
deaf child is likely to be cruel, especially 
to animals. This is due to thoughtlessness 
and lack of judgment. In order to over- 
come it, it is advisable to have pets around 
the house, whether or not the child may be 
the actual owner of the pets. 


Tommy was eight years old when the 
family moved to the country. His family 
had always owned dogs, but never a cat. 
Tommy begged for a cat, and was finally 
allowed to have one. He was at times ex- 
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tremely cruel to the cat, pulling its tail 
ears, and hitting it. Even though the ¢ 
scratched him when he mistreated it, 
was not induced to treat it kindly. 
mother hit upon a plan that worked yey 
well. When he was cruel to the cat, hj 
mother would “own” it for ten, fifteen, / 
twenty days, according to the seriousney! 

of the offense. Tommy was not allowed ty} 
touch the cat during this period, and wa} 
made to understand why. It took monty 
to convince him that if he wanted to “own’ 
the cat, he had to be kind to it. 
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Adjusting to a Hearing World 


The number of deaf persons in the worl 
is small as compared to the number who 
hear. Consequently, it is the deaf persoy 
who must make the adjustment. The deaf 
child must realize that it is necessary for 
him to adjust to a hearing environment, 
His teachers should see that he has con 
tacts with hearing children his own age, 
Children usually understand each other, 
because they are nearly on a physical, men- 
tal and social level. 

The deaf child’s most noticeable diff. 
culty is shown in his maladjusted behavior. 
He must learn to share experiences with 
others, to give and take. If he can have 
a background as nearly as possible like that 
of a child who hears, the problems of the 
parent and of the teacher will be greatly 
reduced, and the child will be greatly 
benefited. The deaf person tends to be 
come an introvert, and unless a normal en- 
vironment is supplied, he is apt to de 
teriorate, mentally and emotionally, instead 
of continuing to develop as he grows 
older. Few persons attempt to make real 
contact with him. They think he is pe 
culiar. He in turn experiences a feeling of 
resentment. He sees how annoyed people are 
when they cannot understand his speech. 
In his attempt to make himself understood, 
he substitutes intensity for distinctness of 
expression, and this in itself is misunder 
stood. He may develop an active hostility 
toward society, and retaliate for misunder 
standing by non-conforming behavior. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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A Questionnaire on Acoustic Training 


By Sarau L. ELLIoTtT 


HAT do you consider the function 
of acoustic training in the educa- 


tion of the deaf child? 


Acoustic training implies the possibility 
of making use of an impaired hearing 
mechanism. This mechanism may be stimu- 
lated and trained to sense and interpret 
pitch, rhythm, inflection and accent in 
speech, or even partially to understand 
spoken language. Goldstein defines this 
training as “stimulation or education of 
the hearing mechanism and its associated 
sense organs by sound vibration as applied 
either by voice or any sonorous instru- 
ment.” The idea is not new. Its possi- 
bilities were recognized as far back as the 
first century, but no practical use was made 
of it until about 1800, when Itard demon- 
strated its efficacy. There have been many 
pioneers in this work and the Rochester 
School for the Deaf was among the first to 
attempt the training of several pupils at 
one time through the use of group acous- 
ticons. The use of the method has steadily 
increased in the school. 


What are the specific aims and objec- 
tives of acoustic training? 


The aims and objectives are determined 
by the individual; but we have found it 
expedient to keep in mind the following 
objectives, so as to group pupils for in- 
struction : 

1. To improve the speech of all the pu- 
pils. 

2. To aid those pupils who have a mem- 
ory of spoken language to retain that mem- 
ory, and to help them learn new language 
patterns. 

3. To teach pupils to interpret spoken lan- 
guage auditorily. 

4. To stimulate the sense of hearing sufh- 
ciently to enable pupils to recognize pitch, 


— 


"Max A. Goldstein: “The Acoustic Method for the 
Training of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child.” 


rhythm, inflection, phrasing and emphasis 
in spoken language, with a view to improv- 
ing their own speech. 

Different types of deafness are implied 
in the 2d, 3d and 4th objectives. The 
child’s audiogram is very useful in classify- 
ing the pupils for these groupings, but it 
is also necessary to know the case history. 
of the child and something of his person- 
ality and his mentality. 


When should this training begin? 


As early as possible. If parents of small 
deaf children could be made to understand 
the necessity of this, they could do much to 
aid their children in this way, particularly 
if the decibel loss is not over 80. The 
mother, with the child on her lap and her 
mouth close to his ear, can sing and talk 
to him. His understanding will be imper- 
fect, it is true, but this use of hearing is 
most beneficial, and causes the child to 
use his own speech organs more naturally. 


What procedures have you found most 
useful? 


Procedures have to vary according to 
the objectives, but the principal determin- 
ing factors are the size of the school and 
the number of instruments available for 
use. If the school is large enough to group 
regular academic classes according to their 
hearing, an ideal situation for acoustic 
work exists, especially if there is a hear- 
ing aid in every classroom. A_ teacher 
working with such groups can follow a 
definite program. 

If the school is too small to do this, 
each class will include pupils of varying 
degrees of hearing losses and of speech 
ability: some with acquired deafness; some 
congenitally deaf; some having normal 
speech and language, but no hearing; some 
having very little language. Such a class 
taxes the ingenuity of the teacher, for she 
has to find material that will be beneficial 
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to all groups. In the Rochester School, we 
have had very satisfactory results with 
the following procedure: 


Acoustic Work at Rochester School 


In the primary department, pupils are 
grouped according to their hearing loss, 
in classes of from two to six, that go to 
a special auricular teacher for twenty-min- 
ute periods. One class has a group instru- 
ment all the time, and there are individual 
aids which the teachers may use during 
their speech periods. 


Procedure in a Mixed Class 


In the intermediate and advanced de- 
partments, there are four group hearing 
aids, one in the speech classroom for the 
intermediate department, one in the ad- 
vanced, and one each in the English and 
geography classrooms. In addition, there 
are individual hearing aids for use in the 
rooms where there are no group instru- 
ments. 

In the speech classrooms, the pupils are 
grouped as for their academic work, so 
the teachers seat them in a semi-circle, ac- 
cording to their ability to hear and to 
interpret what they hear. Those having the 
greatest loss are at one end, and those 
with the most hearing at the other. In 
this arrangement, the teacher is able to 
cover her face so that those who hear most 
cannot see her, although the others can. 
So one part of the class will be receiving 
training in hearing; another, in both hear- 
ing and speech reading; still another in 
speech reading; while all are benefiting by 
speech practice. Several pupils, all of 
whom have a loss of from 60 to 80 deci- 
bels, have acquired quite an extensive au- 
ditory understanding of spoken language 
by this method. 


What specific results have you observed, 
in terms of effect on speech, language and 
educational progress?” 


This is difficult to determine, but I shall 
quote from notes made on the progress in 
speech of two pupils over a number of 
years. 
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Effect on Speech 
Case 1 


Birth, Jan. 3, 1921. Deaf at birth. Total 
ing range: L, 50%; R, 53%. Hearing for 
sounds at 6 feet unaided, 50%. Hearing for inj 
consonant sounds unaided, 10%. Hearing for 
consonant sounds unaided, 0. Audiogram 
a descending curve, dropping off at f 
4098, which accounts for the low percentage 
understanding of consonant sounds. 

Went to a school for the hearing six 
Entered Rochester School in September, 1934, 

Progress in Speech: 

Sept., 1937: Many defective elements. 
out s and omits endings. Uses audiphone dur 
all speech correction exercises. 

Sept., 1938: Speech improved. 
sounds. 

Jan., 1939: He is learning to correct 














Still clutten 


an individual microphone on his desk. 
Jan., 1940: When he speaks carefully, hi 


speech is almost normal. 


Case 2 

Birth, July, 1920. Deaf at birth. Total heariy 
range: L, 55%; R, 56%. Hears imperfectly x 
one foot. Audiogram horizontal; drops off # 
4096. 

Entered Rochester School in 1928. 

Progress in speech: 

Sept., 1934: Good voice. Needs to use infles 
tion to be understood. Has an s lisp. With her 
ing aid understands conversational sentences only, 

June, 1936: Easily understood when using it 
flection. Auricular work is a help in this, ds 
in the pronunciation of new words. 

June, 1939: Speaks with more natural inflee. 
tion. Still has to be careful of the sound of: 
Auditory understanding of spoken language great 
ly increased. When speech reading is combine 
with hearing, the understanding is 100%. 

April, 1940: Uses individual audiphone ani 
when wearing it speaks with adequate voice ani 
good inflection, easily understood. 


Effect on Language 


Acoustic work speeds up language im 
provement generally. Speech reading is a 
imperfect tool for the understanding @ 
speech. When a speech reader misses ! 
clue, he finds it difficult to follow th 
speaker. If he wears a hearing aid, this 
difficulty is lessened, since the imperfed 
speech reading, aided by some hearing, wil 
give the proper interpretation. For instance 
the sentence, “Has the mail come?” wa 
interpreted by a speech reader as “I smel 
gum.” With a hearing aid, even the it 
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flection of the voice for the question would 
have been a help in understanding the sen- 
tence. 

Acoustic training helps to. correct the 
mistakes in the language of the deaf who 
are dependent wholly upon speech read- 
ing, as they hear so many words they do 
not see in rapid speech—such as the ar- 
ticles “a,” “an,” and “the,” as well as many 
prepositions and verb endings. 

A good speech reader needs to have a 
good command of language, and acoustic 
work is proving a great aid in this respect. 





Effect on Educational Progress 


Some of the pupils who have entered our 
school at from 12 to 18 years of age would 
have been much more advanced education- 
ally if they had had hearing aids at an 
early age. The two cases above prove this. 
Case 1 entered the school in September, 
1934, at the age of 13 years, 8 months. 


Note his academic averages from year to 





ear: 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
818 856 88 87 856 884 

No intelligence test was made, but the 
a fact that his average during the first year 
ces onh,| in school was 81.8 is some indication of his 
using in} ability. He is now only in the first year of 
his, als} high school. 

Case 2 entered the school in 1928 at the 
an age of 8. He is only six months older than 
ze great} Case 1, but he will graduate from the 
ombine} school this year with a full New York State 
0- Regents diploma. 
me a Records kept of pupils’ academic stand- 
ice anf. : 

ings during the last four years also prove 

that many who entered the school from 

public schools where their records showed 
ge im} retardation have steadily improved. This is 
g is am due to many factors, not the least of which 
ng of is the use of hearing aids in the class- 
sses2) Toor.. A few examples may suffice to 
w the) prove this point. 
1, this Date of Entered Hearing Age at Onset 
perfect} Case Birth R.S.D. Loss, % of Deafness 
g,wil} 3 May ’24 Oct. °37 L.59R.58 3 
stance} 4 Dec. 24 Oct. °36 L.35 R.37 8 
wef © July ’21 Oct. °36 1.40 R.40 8 

6 Oct. °21 Oct. ’36 L.100 R.49 1 
smell (increasing) 
1¢ in- 





75 
Academic Averages 
Case 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
3 ES 78 86 87 
4 73 85 90 91 
5 80 81 90 91 
6 84 87 89 90 


To show that the hearing aid was of 
great help to them, I shall tabulate their 
understanding of vowel and consonant 
sounds with and without a hearing aid, 
as found by Fletcher’s Short Intelligibility 
Test: 


WITHOUT AID WITH AID 
Initial Initial 
Vowels Consonant Vowels Consonant 
Case Distance Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 

3 6 ft. 90 20 100 60 

4 6 ft. 80 30 100 =100 

a 6 ft. 60 40 100 90 

6 4 ft. 60 100 90 


Other Values in This Training 


Have there been other values connected 
with acoustic training? 


Other values are numerous, but to say 
that acoustic training helps to give the chil- 
dren a better adjustment to life may include 
them all. Having had this training, they 
feel more at home in the hearing world. 
An example of this may serve to explain 
my meaning. A woman, now about forty 
years of age, lost her hearing at seventeen. 
She learned speech reading and became a 
teacher in the industrial department of a 
school for the deaf. She was only a fair 
speech reader, and had no idea of using 
adequate voice in carrying on a conversa- 
tion, so talking was difficult both for herself 
and for others. She conscientiously tried 
to find a suitable hearing aid, but as her 
loss was most severe, she did not obtain 
one until recently, since better aids have 
been on the market. She purchased one, 
and by persevering in making use of it, 
she is again associating with hearing per- 
sons in a normal way. Her speech read- 
ing and hearing combine to give her al- 
most normal understanding of speech, and 
her aid helps her to modulate her voice 
so that there is no difficulty in understand- 
ing her. Many lives are readjusted in this 
way. 
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The Doctors Indorse Acoustic Training 


HILDREN in schools for the deaf 
( who have received acoustic training 

have better speech than those with 
the same degree of hearing loss who have 
not had this training. This is the flat con- 
clusion reached by a group of scientists, in- 
cluding an eminent otologist, who have 
been studying the speech of the pupils in a 
large oral school. 

Their experiments are described in a 
paper presented at the 74th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Otological Society, 
May 26, 1941, and published in the Sep- 
tember 1941 Laryngoscope. The title of the 
paper is: “An Analysis of Speech Charac- 
teristics in Deafened Children, with Obser- 
vations on Training Methods.” The authors 
are: Walter Hughson, M.D.; Antonio Cioc- 
co, Sce.D.; E. G. Witting, Ph.D.; and P. S. 
Lawrence, Sc.D. 

Speech records were obtained from 366 
children, representing two-thirds of the an- 
nual enrollment of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf. Of this group, 248 had not 
received auricular training at the time of 
the study, and 118 were enrolled in auricu- 
lar classes. All had had audiometric tests 
the previous year. Electrical transcriptions 
were made with a Presto Junior Recorder, 
Model JS, using cellulose acetate, 12 inch 
discs. Each child read a printed list of 
words, comprising all vowels and conso- 
nants in the English language, used in as 
many of their combinations as feasible, con- 
sonants being used in both the initial and 
final positions wherever possible. Each child 
. read the list aloud once before the record 
was made, thus allowing him to familiarize 
himself with the words and permitting the 
operator to adjust the volume of the ampli- 
fier, which differed for each child. 

The speech of the children was graded 
according to a list of characteristics: articu- 
lation; explosiveness and audibility of the 
first consonant; holding, explosiveness and 
quality of the vowel; explosiveness and 


audibility of the final consonant; syllable 
continuity ; expression. 

A comparison of the two groups of chil. 
dren showed that the speech of those given 
auricular training tended more toward that 
of the normally hearing child than did the 
speech of the children who had been taught 
by the oral method but had received no 
auricular training. In all degrees of resid. 
ual auditory acuity, the speech of the chil. 
dren trained by the auricular method was 
superior to that of the others. Even among 
pupils who were shown by audiometer tests 
to have residual hearing, those who had had 
no auricular training had inferior speech 
as compared with the ones whose hearing 
had been persistently used. It was also 
found that in children trained by the au. 
ricular method, there was continued im- 
provement in speech with duration of train- 
ing, much more marked than the improve- 
ment demonstrated by those whose hearing 
was not continuously in use. 

The opening paragraphs of the paper are 
of especial interest: 

“The general attitude of the medical pro- 
fession towards the whole problem of the 


deafened child, whether the handicap be 


relatively complete or only partial, is one | 


of distinct pessimism. . . . This considerable 
group of children, whether day or resident 
pupils in the many schools for the deaf 
scattered throughout the country, presents 
a challenge to every American otologist. 
. . . Nevertheless, it remains that for the 
time being, at least, the only aid that can 
be offered for so-called deaf-mute children 
lies in the field of habilitation; that is, 
training the deaf-mute children to utilize 


whatever hearing is possessed, and to | 


speak.” 
Far too often. the doctor who examines 
a small deaf child closes his examination 
with the statement, “He is deaf. There is 
nothing I can do for him.” There is no 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Marionettes as a Hobby 


By Leta ACKER 


E was just a little clown marionette 
H who accompanied me to school one 
rainy morning, but he filled the 
day with sunshine for my pupils. It was 
a case of love at first sight. The children 
went into hysterical laughter at his funny 
antics. ‘They took turns manipulating the 
strings, and immediately they wanted mari- 
onettes of their own. 

The next afternoon the schoolroom be- 
came a beehive of industry, as we started 
making marionettes. We decided to mold 
the heads of papier maché as this is light 
and does not break easily. Newspapers 
were torn and cut into tiny pieces, which 
one of the children took home and ran 
through a food grinder. The ground up 
paper was then soaked in hot water and 
cooked in starch until it had the consist- 
ency of molding clay. 

A wooden base was used for the head 
and neck of each puppet. Around this a 
wire was twisted, with loops at the ears 
for the strings. Strips of paper were 
wound around the wooden base and then 
the papier maché was plastered on and the 
features were molded by hand. 

The children cut the wood for the bodies 
in the manual training shop, and the parts 
were joined in the schoolroom. (Instruc- 
tions for making marionettes and puppets 
are available in any good library, so | 
will not go into further detail.) 

The heads were hung up to dry for sev- 
eral days, and our room resembled Blue- 
beard’s den. When the faces were dry, 
they were painted. The children used in- 
genuity in designing hair. Some used yarn, 
others string or carpet warp. Others paint- 
ed the hair on the heads. Several used 
the hair from a fairy discarded from last 
year’s Christmas tree. One girl scalped an 
old doll. Several wigs were bought from 
the ten-cent store. 

One boy who was especially clever made 
joints of wood, and carved several faces 


from wood. Plastic wood is marvelous to 
work with, but is expensive. 


The marionettes were strung up with 
black carpet thread. The girls cut out pat- 
terns for dresses and made their own cos- 
tumes, but the boys received help from 
home. Each child chose the character he 
wished. 

All of this took some time, as most of 
the work was done during the noon re- 
cess when the weather was cold and 
stormy; but the sixteen children fashioned 
thirty marionettes. Some of the characters 
were Uncle Sam, Pinocehio, an Eskimo, a 
cowboy, a cowgirl, a farmer, a witch, a 
fairy, an old man, an old woman, an In- 
dian, a matador, a prince, a_ princess, 
clowns, negroes, boys and girls. Several of 
the boys showed real ability in wood carv- 
ing, and the discovery of this talent alone 
was worth the project. A horse was add- 
ed to the collection of figures; also a mule, 
a cow, and a chicken. 

The boys made several racks to hold the 
marionettes, doing all the planning and 
measuring themselves. The girls studied 
pictures and books to decide on costuming, 
for it was important to know what a well 
dressed cowboy or matador should wear. 

There was heated argument over Uncle 
Sam. Some contended he was a real, 
live man; others were in doubt. A little 
research settled the dispute. The story 
of Pinocchio was read with interest. Books 
on handwork proved especially interesting. 
A friend in Hollywood sent pictures and 
an article about the largest puppet theatre 
in the world, and the children became in- 
terested in the history of puppetry. 

We attended a marionette show at the 
Art Gallery and were invited to take a trip 
backstage. This trip inspired the chil- 
dren to erect a theatre, paint scenery, and 
make stage properties. The footlights, 
which were bulbs from a Christmas tree, 
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wece really a work of art. The girls made 
curtains. 

We began to dramatize the stories we 
read. Qur first program was given for the 
school’s Hobby Club, which we entertained 
with Hansel and Gretel and a Wild West 
Show. Other plays, given later, were 
Cinderella, The Golden Touch, Ferdinand, 
Little Red Riding Hood and Who Stole the 
Bird’s Nest? 

The children evolved clever vaudeville 
stunts for their marionettes. The clowns 
and negroes performed feats with the mule. 
The cowboy rode his horse and lassoed 
the steer. Uncle Sam danced to the tune 
of God Bless America and The Star Span- 
gled Banner. The fairy and the witch per- 
formed magic. Other figures sang and 
danced. 

The children wrote or printed their own 
programs, invitations, posters, bills for ad- 
vertising and tickets. They wrote “thank 
you” letters for help received. They did 
all of the purchasing conrected with the 
marionette shows, kept bills and accounts 
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and averaged the cost. The average cost 
of the thirty marionettes was about twelve 
cents. 

Unsuspected talents came to life, ability in 
woodcarving, drawing, painting, sculptur- 
ing, play producing, composition, design- 
ing, acting. The hard of hearing children 
manifested an interest in music. With their 
hearing aids, they listened for appropriate 
dance music and songs for their plays. 
Their dolls kept time to music, and the 
children sang and talked during the im- 
personations. Defective speech improved, 
vocabularies increased, and the children 
improved in poise. 

Pupils from other classrooms flocked in 
to visit and to gaze in awe at the expert 
manipulation of strings. Our schoolroom 
became popular, and was a happy place to 
entertain guests. The normally hearing 
children of the school came frequently, 


-and more contacts were established. 


We attended a “fist puppet” show at an 
adjoining library, and the children - re- 
(Continued on page 120) 
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ITH _ three 
special days 
coming in 
February the Assem- 
bly Programs are 
easy to plan. A se- 
ries of “pictures” of 
the life of Washing- 
ton made one very 
good school program that we saw last year. 
Children took part in the pictures. Others 
read little bits about Washington in be- 
tween each two pictures. With our chil- 
dren, a few simple statements would have 
to be substituted, but if the whole school 
was made familiar with the story of Wash- 
ington’s life beforehand, the children would 
be prepared for necessary lip reading. 
The pictures we saw were: 
. The Boy Washington 
. Washington, Surveyor 
. Washington, the General 
. Washington and Betsy Ross 
. Washington, the first President 
Washington at Mt. Vernon 
Washington in the Hall of Fame 


These could be 
adapted to fit the 
needs of children 
in any particular 
school. Of course = 
“America” and a 
Flag Drill would be 
included in the exer- 
cises. 
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A pretty Valentine 


Snow 


The snow whirls down upon the trees 

In soft white veils today. 

The elm trees lift slim fingers 

To push the veils away. 

The maples toss brown limbs about 

To keep themselves quite free. 

The pine trees hold their glad arms out. 
They love the snow, like me. 


Program we saw 
given by a church 
school had a big red 
heart made of crepe 
paper on the stage. 
It was up on a plat- 
form, so that a verse 
printed on big card- 
board could be 
slipped beneath. Different children, in all 
kinds of costumes, some beautiful, some 
funny, stepped into the paper heart from be- 
hind the scenes, posed, and while a page 
put the verse into position a “voice” (an 
unseen child) recited the words. With deaf 
children it might be advisable to omit the 
recitations, but children in hearing aid 
classes could probably be used. Another 
Valentine Day Program we saw had a dra- 
matization of St. Valentine, and the letters 
that came to him, and the theme, of course, 
was that Valentines are sent to tell people 
we love them—a fact that should not be lost 
sight of on Valentine Day. 


Plain Teacher 


In the quiet schoolroom, from which all 
her pupils had departed, a plain teacher 
sat at her desk and regarded the lengthy 
questionnaire she must answer and mail to 
the nearby University, to an official who 
was also a director of the school. She was 
wondering whether she should try to do it 
now or take it home and do it in the 
evening. 


It was concerned with undesirable traits 


of deaf children. 
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“Please check those which you have ob- 
served among your own pupils,” the in- 
struction said. “Write any suggestions you 
may have on the last page.” 

The teacher’s eyes ran down the first 
page, and one word seemed to jump out 
at her: Discourteous. 

She remembered an incident that had 
happened in the beginning of tk 2 last holi- 
days. She had got on a trolley car that 
had come from school, and in it, among 
plenty of other people, were some big deaf 
boys going home. She did not know the 
boys, and doubted if they knew her, for 
they had entered the Advanced Department 
that September—coming from _ smaller 
schools, for vocational training. She 
taught younger children. 

One of the boys had an oversized suitcase 
parked lengthwise. against the long seat. 
The suitcase effectually blocked two women 
who wanted to sit down, and they began 
making audible comments aimed at the boy 
beside the suitcase. It was plain they did 
not know he was deaf. 

The teacher’s seat was a little back, and 
she hesitated. Should she remonstrate, 
make a scene, embarrass the boy, and order 
him to move his luggage? Maybe he would 
move it himself, if she waited 

But he only stared straight ahead, ob- 
livious of the ladies’ fussing. They looked 
at him, and then at near by passengers, 
and grew more and more vitriolic. In a 
moment they would complain to the con- 
ductor. That would be more embarrassing 
and scene-making, especially if he, too, did 
not know he was talking to a deaf boy. 

So the teacher leaned forward a bit and 
told the boy quietly, but authoritatively, 
to move his suitcase and let the ladies sit 
down. 

“Not my suitcase,” he said calmly. “An- 
other boy!” and he pointed to the rear of 
the car, where some boys from school were 
all together. The owner of the suitcase 
was discovered, summoned to move it, and 
at last the two ladies sat down. 

Today, in the empty schoolroom, while 
the clock ticked ominously, the teacher’s 
pencil hesitated beside Discourteous. 
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Yes, of course, that could be checked, 
but the deaf boys on the car were not 
knowingly discourteous. They had just 
not been told how to take care of suitcases 
in trolley cars, how one had a responsi- 
bility to other passengers, and paid for only 
one seat. She couldn't call them discour- 
teous when they were innocent of inten- 
tional discourtesy! 

So the teacher looked farther down the 
list, to find something she could be sure 
about. O, yes, Unpatriotic. 

There was that big football game at the 
University last fall, to which the whole 
school had been invited. In the intermission 
the band played “Star Spangled Banner,” 
away down on the field, and every one in 
the vast throng of spectators stood up— 
except the deaf boys and girls from school. 
They, too, rose, when teachers and care- 
takers urged them, but they did not stand 
at attention. They dawdled and talked to 
one another. 

“But they hadn’t the least idea they were 
being unpatriotic,” the teacher told the 
loudly ticking clock. “How should they 
know the band was playing the National 
Anthem when they couldn’t hear it? We 
should have thought about that beforehand, 
and warned them. If it had been a flag 
drill they would have been as respectful 
and loyal as any other Americans.” 

So she didn’t check that one either, and 
the clock was ticking louder than ever, and 
it was time to go home, and the questions 
not even touched. There must be some 
faults to check. How about this one— 
Ungrateful? 

Big slow Mary had been ungrateful when 
she expected her mother on her birthday, 
and her aunt came instead with all her 
birthday things. Instead of thanking her 
aunt for all her trouble, Mary had burst 
into tears, though afterwards, when she had 
her party, she was sweet and affectionate 
enough. But at first Mary had shown 
plenty of ingratitude. Or had she? Could 
it be called ingratitude? Mary’s mother 
had promised to come. Mary had been 
counting the days. She adored her mother. 
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Teacher remembered the nice letter of 
thanks Mary had written home, and the 
way she had shared everything, even the 
box of candy that was extra. And after- 
wards she had spent hours knitting pot 
holders for both her aunt and her mother. 

The teacher had scolded her a bit: and 
told her it was polite 
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ally now she searched for something she 
could be very sure about, and was glad 
when she saw Stealing. That was certainly 
bad enough to be checked. She racked her 
brains. 

But the only time she could remember 
was the time she was absent, and Joseph 


Paronoski helped 


to be pleasant and 
thankful for birth- 
day presents, even 
when disappointed. 
“But I should have 
got that idea across 
to Mary before,” 
teacher murmured 
ruefully. “I can’t 
blame her for giving 
up to her disap- 
pointment when she 
didn’t know it was 
rude—” 

Careless? That 
was on the list. 
Jimmy Gruber often 
left his sweater on 
the schoolroom floor 
when he ran off to 
recess, and had to 
be brought back to 
pick it up. But 


S 


What speech sound causes most distress? 
Alas! It is the sound of S, 

The sound that shows up each defect, 
The sound that’s hardest to correct. 
Indeed you’re never through with it, 
And what a child can do with it! 
Ezekiel gives the Z attack, 

Says, “Zizzty boyz did not come back!” 
And Nell prefers Th instead, 

And says, “Thikth girlth ith thick in bed!” 
Now, Bobby likes to use a K: 

“I kaw my kikter yekterday.” 

And William adds an extra one: 
“Ses, sesterday se boys had fun!”’ 
While Susie likes to turn about 

And leave all of her S’s out. 

Yes, Susie makes our blood run cold: 
“My name -i- Ue. I’m ik ear old.” 
But Sh is Mary’s substitute: 

“My baby shister ish sho cute.” 

And lateral Lillie yells to me, 
“Lwhammy ilwh cheating, I can Iwhee!” 
When guests come, we are in a fix. 
Those kids try one another’s tricks. 

So I love Fred. An imp? O, yes, 

But Freddy has a perfect S. 


himself to crackers 
from the tin box in 
the closet, and the 
other children told 
on Joseph as soon 
as the teacher got 
back to school. 
“That wasn’t 
stealing, however,” 
she told the thunder- 
ing clock defiantly. 
“Joseph knew I al- 
ways gave crackers 
to any child who 
missed recess buns, 
Joseph had gone to 
have his _ hearing 
tested, just before 
recess, and when he 
got back, too late, 
and hungry, he 
knew I’d have given 
him crackers if I'd 





Jimmy had _ twelve 
sweaters. His aunts and grandmother 
were always knitting for him. And he 
liked his Lumber Jacket and Indian suit 
and Poncho better, aynway. Anything he 
lost or broke was immediately replaced. 
You couldn’t dub him careless when his 
doting parents never made him be careful 
of anything. He always had too much 
spending money, too expensive clothes, 
which he daubed with mud on the play- 
ground. “He doesn’t know how to value 
things. How could he?” teacher sighed. 

“If only Jimmy’s people would stop 
spoiling him! But you couldn’t expect a 
wild Indian to be careful of a lace hand- 
kerchief. You wouldn’t call him careless 
if he threw it away!” 

Teacher glared at the questionnaire, but 
that wasn’t getting it answered. Frantic- 


been there, so he 
took some anyway. That wasn’t stealing. 
That was common sense!” 

Teacher shook her fountain pen so vio- 
lently that a blot appeared on the front 
page of the questionnaire, and for the next 
five minutes she was busy rubbing it out. 
Then she saw Conceited and laughed with 
relief. 

For that very morning she had met 
Simon T on the way to school. Simon 
was a school graduate, and had recently 
been promoted to be a foreman in the shop 
where he worked. Teacher h d congratu- 
lated him. “Simon, we’re all very proud 
of you. You surely have made good. Your 
boss told us what a fine workman you are.” 

And Simon had grinned happily. and 
said, “Yes, ] am. Very fine!” 

It was funny. Teacher laughed now as 
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she remembered. But could she call that 
conceit? Simon was not boastful. He was 
modest, usually. Whose fault was it that 
he answered compliments in such fashion? 
That he didn’t know any better? 

His former teacher winced, and rolled up 
the questionnaire to take home, and she put 
on her hat and coat. Then suddenly she 
sat down, opened the last page, the empty 
one for Suggestions, and began to write 
furiously. 

“We're starting at the wrong end. You 
can’t call innocent babes dishonest or dis- 
courteous. We have to help them develop 
good traits before we can blame them for 
bad ones. It’s our fault. They come to us, 
clean pages, in the kindergarten. If later 
they are selfish or sly or unruly we are to 
blame. They are in our care all the time 
they are growing. It’s their ignorance of 
the right thing to do, not wilful desire to 
do wrong! Why need they be ignorant? 
Why can’t we help them more with the 
things their deafness keeps them from 
learning naturally? 

“And when they graduate — is it their 
fault if we turn them out in the world ig- 
norant and unsophisticated? We can’t go 
with them all through life to guide them 
with their behavior. We should have helped 
them build up the right standards before- 
hand. 

“But questionnaires alone will never 
solve the problem. 

“We ought to have a Central Committee, 
one teacher from each department, and 
every teacher in school ought to pledge 
himself or herself to help. 

“Whenever any adult connected with the 
school sees some mistake or crudity or mis- 
conduct on the part of any pupil, no mat- 
ter how trifling, no matter if it’s intentional 
or unintentional, he should report it to the 
Committee. 

“The Committee should tell the child’s 
teacher or housemother, or both. If it’s 
something that shows many children make 
the mistake, a notice of the incident, with 
names omitted, could be sent to a!] teachers. 

“In this way, wherever it is, the situation 


that has proved too difficult for a deaf child 
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to handle can be explained, so that the 
child will be ready for the next time. 

“Then we will all be doing together what 
now we are each vainly trying to do for 
our own few pupils in one term — help all 
our young deaf friends into better living.” 

The last line almost ran off the page, so 
the teacher stopped, read over what she had 
written, and read it again. She really be- 
lieved that, but would it be clear to other 
readers? The questionnaire had to be sent 
out. Or was it just throwing a monkey 
wrench? Casting aspersions on the present 
methods of doing things? Besides, the last 
page was intended for Suggestions, not 
Revolution. And the clock had a sinister 
warning sound, now. 

“Anyway,” teacher told the clock sadly, 
“nobody in a university would understand. 
Nobody but a plain teacher would know 
what I am trying 
to say. Nobody 
else really knows 
a deaf child. And 
plain teachers 
aren't supposed 
to start changing 
things, but to do 
the best work 
possible with 
things as they 
are. Yes, you're right, Old Clock, Old Pal. 
Thanks for the warning.” 

Carefully she tore the last page out of 
the questionnaire, and began to check the 
words on the lists. 








Letter from an “Old Hand,” to Her 
Sister, a Young Teacher 


Dear Sis: 

I am glad that you like your pupils so 
much. You are enthusiastic about them, 
and that is all to the good. We can teach 
children that we like so much more easily 
than those that we find unresponsive. 

But you say, “These children are so 
bright and eager to go on that I'll just 
have to teach them some of the work that 
belongs to the next grade. They are de- 
manding to know their tables and compari- 
son of adjectives and they should have it. 
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when they are so eager for it. Don’t you 
think so? I mean the time to teach new 
work is when the children demand it, when 
they are ready for it.” 

Now, Sis, it’s those last words of yours 
that make me pause and wonder. Are you 
sure your children are so proficient in the 
work of this grade that you can plunge 
them right into the next grade — just like 
that? Do your pupils know all their com- 
binations? Perfectly? Do you ever catch 
one child counting on his fingers or mov- 
ing his lips to count inaudibly? Are they 
perfect at telling time? How about their 
language? Sure of To Be, that old stum- 
bling block? How about prepositions? And 
tenses? Do they ever get mixed up in 
using them? Can they discuss with you af- 
fairs that happen in the house, using sim- 
ple forms, te be sure, but using them cor- 
rectly ? 

Have you talked over plans with your 
principal, and won her approval? Does the 
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teacher who will have your pupils next 
term also approve? 

I have taught a long while, Sis, and I’ve 
never yet known a teacher to complain be- 
cause more ground wasn’t covered by the 
pupils’ previous teacher. But I’ve heard 
many teachers wish the one who had taught 
the pupils the term before hadn’t tried to 
cover so much. “I'll have to start from the 
beginning and teach it all over again,” is 
a common lament among us teachers of 
deaf and partly deaf children. 

So I'd go very carefully about shoving 
ahead, especially as you are a young teach- 
er, and not very experienced. 

You don’t have to keep your bright chil- 
dren standing still, you know. You can 
expand their use of language, without giv- 
ing them too many new language principles. 
You can speed up the combinations, and 
improve the counting, and understanding 
of real life, every day arithmetic problems, 
without rushing the children into tables. 

(Continued on page 124) 


May | Have Some Water? 


S a classroom teacher, I have been 
A» instructed that I am not to let chil- 
dren in my class get a drink during 

school hours. Who am I to say a child 
can’t have a drink? Maybe he actually 
wants a drink. I do sometimes. Maybe he 
wants to see what is going on in the hall. 
Or, perhaps he saw a new notice (for 
teachers) being put on the bulletin board, 
the reading of which might enrich his vo- 
cabulary as well as his general knowledge. 
Perhaps a boy larger than he hit him at 
recess, and on his way to the door he can 
“get even,” thus restoring his morale! May- 
be he’s just plain bored and wants to take 
a walk. If he were allowed to ask to walk 
out on me for such a reason, I’d know that 
I must make the learning process so in- 
teresting and alive that he would forget he 
is thirsty—if he is. Perhaps the kid who 
sits next to him said, “You’re afraid to 


ask the teacher if you can get a drink!”— 
wanting to ask himself, but not having the 
courage until somebody else has paved the 
way. 

The other day a little eight-year-old boy 
asked if he could get a drink immediately 
after recess. I asked him why he didn’t get 
a drink at recess. He said, “I did, but I for- 
got to wash my hands,” and then brought 
out two dirty little hands which he had 
been holding behind him. 

When a small deaf child says, “May I 
get a drink?” whether or not he really 
wants a drink isn’t important, but if by 
asking to get it, he can get whatever it is 
he wants, being of the opinion that children 
are reasonable, I think he should be given 
permission to do so. 

Personally, I think it is better teaching to 
say “Yes” than “No,” especially when there 
is no more at stake than getting a drink! 
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Giving Your Child the Right Start 


A Talk to Parents of Deaf Children* 


By Evita RicHarps 


The Child Must Become Adjusted to 


His Environment 


HEN I was asked to speak to you 
\W this afternoon, I wondered what 

I could say that had not been said 
or written many times. Then J thought 
I'd like to speak from the point of view 
of the teacher of beginning children, and 
suggest a few things which you, as parents, 


could do to help us. 


One of the hardest things we teachers 
have to do is help the child adjust himself 
to other children and to school routine. 
Of course, that is one of the major prob- 
lems we all face. We all have to adjust 
ourselves to our environment. If we can 
do that, all the other things we have to 
face will be much easier. So, in the case 
of a child, the sooner we can make him 
realize that he must show consideration for 
other children and older people, the easier 
life will be for him. Maladjustment is re- 
sponsible for so many ills that we should 
strive earnestly to help the child live as 
happy and normal a life as possible. 


Time Spent on Discipline at School 
Is Time Lost from Teaching 


With the deaf child, we should be ever 
on the alert to help him take the right at- 
titude toward his associates. DON’T— 
and I cannot emphasize this too strongly— 
let him get his own way by crying. Every 
time he succeeds in this he has that much 
more inducement to try the same method 
again. I know it is hard to withstand his 
tears, but it is true kindness to teach him 
that tears do not serve to bring about ful- 
fillment of his desires. When he cries, re- 
move him from the family circle, and try 
to get over to him that he cannot be with 
others until he stops crying. If a child has 





*Read at a meeting of parents of preschool deaf 
children, at the Horace Mann School. Boston. 


been made to realize this one thing—that 
he cannot get what he wants by crying for 
it—much valuable school time is saved. You 
must all realize that time spent on a disci- 
pline problem is time taken away from 
teaching; and not only this one child, but 
all the others in the class lose just that 
much. And there is so much they must 
learn in a few years! 


Get Your Chiid Accustomed 
To Being Away from You 


If we could only do something to elimi- 
nate the tears that flow during the first 
few days after the mothers leave their 
children at the school! It can be done. 
Many children come to school with the ex- 
pectation of happy experience. Can you 
not accustom your child to being left with 
other people? Can you not get him used to 
saying good-bye to you happily, in the as- 
surance that you will return? Also, it is 
a good thing to accustom him to large 
buildings. Take him in and out of stores 
and office buildings a few times. Too 
often, the only large building a child has 
ever visited has been the hospital, where 
his experiences may have been anything 
but happy; and so he is frightened when he 
first comes to school, where he should be 
interested and alert. 


Teach Him that *“*No” Means No 


Teach your child that “No” means No. 
Don’t shake your head, and then allow him 
to do the things you have told him not to 
do. It confuses him, and “No” ceases 
to have any meaning to him. That gives 
him one more hard lesson to learn. 

You must constantly realize that in every 
respect but his lack of hearing, your child 
is perfectly normal, and must be treated 
as a normal child. Don’t give in to him 
more than you do to his brothers and sis- 
ters. 
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Don’t get impatient with him. It is often 
hard for him to understand what it is you 
want him to do. Just stop up your own 
ears, watch a speaker and try to find what 
that person is saying. I am sure your pa- 
tience with a deaf person will be increased. 


The Deaf Child Is a Normal Child 
Who Does Not Hear 


The only reason your deaf child does not 
speak is that he has never heard other per- 
sons speak. Try to remember that, and to 
impress it on the hearing children with 
whom your deaf child associates. Tell them 
they do not speak Chinese because they 
have never heard Chinese spoken. Let them 
stop up their ears and try to understand 
what you are saying. This will help them 
realize the tremendous difficulties the deaf 
child has to contend with, and will teach 
them to be tolerant of the mistakes he 
makes. 


I think that one of the outstanding ad- 
vantages of the day school is that the child 
is learning from the start to fit into his 
natural environment. He is not going to 
live in a world of deaf persons, but in a 
world of hearing persons. If he is making 
his adjustments day by day, he is living as 
nearly as possible in a normal world; and 
he does not have to make the big adjust- 
ment of stepping from a world of deafness 
into the world of the hearing, as he must 
do if he is in a residential school for the 
deaf. In the day school he is spending 
the greater proportion of the twenty-four 
hours in the environment in which he must 
live. He is experiencing family life, and 
the every day life outside the home. 


Watch His Physical Heaith 


Being deprived of one sense puts an ex- 
tra burden on all the other senses. The 
deaf child needs plenty of rest, sleep, fresh 
air and sunshine. After he starts to school, 
he needs even more sleep, for he gets very 
tired after five hours of concentrated atten- 
tion. As I suggested above, try reading 
the lips for even ten minutes, and you will 
have some idea as to the strain under which 
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the deaf child lives. We do all we can to 
make things easier for him; but we cannot 
altogether eliminate this strain, and sleep 
and rest are necessary in order to make up 
for it. 


Teach your child to go downstairs put. 
ting one foot in front of the other. You 
would be surprised to know how many 
children cannot do this when they first 
come to school. 


Teach Him to Dress Himself 


May I say a word about clothes? When 
you are buying articles of clothing for the 
child, think about them from the child’s 
point of view. Can he put them on him. 
self? Can he manage the buttons? Much 
valuable time is wasted in school button. 
ing and unbuttoning. On the other hand, 
don’t send the child to school with pins 
where buttons should be. I make this plea 
because the child has a great deal to learn, 
and every bit of time taken to button or 
pin on clothing is taken away from the 
teaching time of the whole class. 


Teach Ideas of Order 


Teach your child to put his toys away 
when he is through with them. It is lots 
of fun for a child to get out many things 
to play with, but another story when it is 
time to put them away; and that is a neces- 
sary lesson. 


Teach your child to walk with you on the 


street, not to run ahead, and not to dash | 


out into the street. 

I am sure you all try to do these things; 
but I thought that perhaps if you saw the 
matter through the eyes of a teacher it 
might bring some of these ideas home to 
you more clearly. We are all anxious to 
help the deaf child get the right start, and 
I know that every mother is ready to co 
operate in every way. It is the children 
who present the problems I have enumer- 
ated who slow up the work in the class 
room, and my suggestion to you is to try 
to teach the child to lead a normal life 
before he has a chance to develop these 
problems. 
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Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
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New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. HEten N. Wetss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 
Newark 


Miss FLorence E. HuTtMAn 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
Paterson 


Miss SHirteY M. Woo.ir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss ExizaBeTH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasreca~ 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Repecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pauttne RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss ExuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 
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Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 

Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Rhode Island 


Newport 


Mrs. Witt1am J. Murpuy 
10 Malbone Road 
Phone: Newport 3102 


Providence 


Miss Marte L, Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircrnta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Mrs. Max BIcKLer 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


San Marcos 

Miss Letra WILLIAMS 

Phone: Martindale 97-4 
Virginia 

Lynchburg 


Miss JANtE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Littan L. Cuourca 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MarcAret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








I’m on the Town 


By Eva Raw Batrp 


Kind Hearts Are More Than Food 


bb HARITY suffereth long and is 
(kina That was the real thing 
as St. Paul described it. But have 
you ever stumbled upon the other kind? 
Of course it is not for us who are hard of 
hearing to say how long-suffering our fami- 
ly and friends are. Those near-and-dear to 
us are usually kind up to a certain point, 
but if you have travelled with deafness for 
a decade your world has no doubt offered 
you at times what seems like unkindness. 

This happened to me once with no less 
a person than my own sister. We were in- 
vited to dine with a lovely lady who had 
shown me great kindness. With only the 
three of us at the table she directed most 
of the conversation to me; she spoke pains- 
takingly and held up the serving of her 
meal several times to make sure that I was 
getting every word. You know what a feast 
of soul I was having. Then on our way 
home my sister pulled this boner, “I don’t 
see why people can’t let you alone. They 
might at least let you eat in peace. That 
was such a good dinner, and she kept in- 
terrupting you all the time.” Eat! I could 
eat at any time, but not the ambrosia of 
the gods with which I had been fed that 
day. 

Of course | know that charity of any sort 
doesn’t blossom on the trees. In twenty 
years of church work and four pastorates 
(my husband is a minister) I have found 
exactly two women who would see me 
through the intricacies of a Ladies Aid So- 
ciety meeting! It can be done. All I need 
is the right location in the room and some- 
one to drop the key-word into my con- 
sciousness when the discussion jumps from 


missions to dish-towels. I needn’t enlarge 
on this phase of our hard of hearing situa- 
tion, for you know. 

What do you do about it? Ladies Aid 
may not be in your line anyway, but there 
are Garden Clubs and Studies and the Ro- 
tary. Do you hide in your shell? No, no, 
you mustn’t do that. Come out of it and 
make them come across. 


Children Don’t Extend Charity 


But that isn’t what this article is about 
at all. I’m merely warming up to my sub- 
ject. There is a group of folks who will 
talk with you in no spirit of charity, who 
will listen to what you have to say (if it’s 
interesting—no one is going to listen to 
a bore) and talk back in whatever tone of 
voice you can hear, using a lead pencil if 
necessary. They make you forget you are 
deaf because they never forget it. They 
relieve you of any inferiority complex by 
making you the Queen Bee of the Hive, and 
circling about you. The~ think lip-reading 
is fun and treat your hearing aid as a badge 
of distinction, pointing it out to their 
friends and asking you to explain the mys- 
tery of its working. 

Who are they? You've guessed it. The 
children. My kinsman, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, wrote—— 


What would the world be to us 

If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


We might paraphrase the last two lines 
thus: 
We should dread the noises behind us 
As well as the silence before. 


I’m not talking about tiny tots now. 
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That’s another story, and I know it too. 
Only yesterday I escorted a curly three- 
year-old on her first trip to Sunday School. 
She chattered a steady stream (I don’t 
know what, but I answered her) the five 
blocks we travelled together, and was in- 
spired to run the last three. She held my 
left hand and with my right I grabbed the 
microphone of my Acousticon and we all 
arrived intact. I felt it was “somep’n” that 
she did not discover my deafness and I 
found compensation for my breathlessness 
in our oneness of spirit—she wants to go 
with me next Sunday. What did Jesus mean 
when he said “Except ye become as little 
children,” and what is the Kingdom of 
Heaven? 

But the tiny tots, except our own chil- 
dren, do not understand our state of being 
hard of hearing. Quite mournfully I had 
to give up primary Sunday School work 
because | can not get the comeback quickly 
enough. By the time I have got Curly-Locks 
to speak into my microphone and she has 
repeated her spontaneous remark three 
times it has lost its spontaneity, and she has 
forgotten what it was all about. If any ex- 
pert lip reader in our Vota family is able 
to work with children of preschool age I’d 
like to hear about it. I have seen your own 
children cooperate with you beautifully— 
why couldn’t you work with others? 


The Juniors Understand 


But the understanding group of which I 
write are a bit older, what in church work 
we call the Juniors, aged from eight to 
twelve. After my experience elsewhere, I 
shouldn’t have been surprised at what has 
happened to me here in Spokane. I came 
to our suburb of Lincoln Heights six 
months ago with the added handicap of 
recent recovery from mental illness; and I 
found my crowd without trying, almost be- 
fore I knew it. I wasn’t able to undertake 
projects, but I just had to talk to these re- 
sponsive youngsters. 

Part of the secret of their responsiveness 
is their natural curiosity. A hearing aid 
fascinates them, whether you explain it in 
terms of the radio or the telephone or both. 
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Since mine adorns my person conspicuously 
(phooey on this business of concealing it~ 
I don’t want mine concealed!) it is very 
easy to demonstrate. All intelligent young. 
sters know about batteries, and when they 
really understand that without my aid | 
can’t hear a sound even though twenty of 
them are singing at the top of their voices, 
but that I get every word and note when 
my instrument is turned on, they think it 
is a miracle, which it is. I’m no lip reader 
but I long ago learned that these Juniors 
will make lip reading a favorite indoor 
sport if you will let them! 

So what? You don’t care to have your 
handicap become a children’s toy? Oh no? 
Well, that’s too bad, for you’re missing 
something. I’ve been educating my new 
community for six months—with what re. 
sult? Our town allows bicycles on the side. 
walks, but they slow up for me _ because 
they know I don’t hear. It’s a common ex- 
perience to have riders dismount and push 
by me. From ball field and door-yard my 
Juniors shout, “Hello, Mrs. Baird!” I find 
myself, surprisingly, Library Adviser to the 
book-worms. I was flattered yesterday in 
my Sunday School class when I had to in- 
terrupt some distracting horse-play and the 
leader of it at once stopped nis nonsense 
and gave me a Scout salute. 

I’m sorry that I’m not versatile enough 
to be a Den Mother for the Cub Scouts. It 
isn’t because of my deafness, but I lack 
other requisites. The Den Mothers are do- 
ing the grandest job I’ve ever seen done in 
Scouting. Are there Cub Scouts in your 
neighborhood? Couldn’t you be a Den 
Mother or a Cub Master? Your deafness 
is no hindrance; it’s an asset. At the cub 
age they love you for being different and 
getting away with it. Of course you must 
have other qualifications. 

Should I be telling you that these young: 
sters are the citizens of tomorrow and we 
should be training them for the new world 
they must make? That’s all true I sup- 
pose, but in spite of my missionary com- 
plex I don’t think much about that. What 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Why a “Lip Reader’s Mind”? 
A Reply To Frank A. Taber* 


By MARGUERITE G. JAMES 


UST what is the definition of “a lip 
reader’s mind?” Personally, I do not 
know, and, in my opinion, there is no 

such thing. 

It is true that some persons have quicker 
minds than others, and seem to catch on 
more quickly; but I have often wondered if 
what we call the “slow, plodding mind” 
isn’t just another example of the Tortoise 
and the Hare. 

Consider for a moment the foreigners 
who have come to America for the first 
time. Certainly not all of them are endowed 
with quick, alert minds; but I am always 
amazed to observe the ease with which they 
manage, in a comparatively short time, to 
understand and to make themselves under- 
stood. They realize the necessity of having 
to learn English as quickly as possible in 
order to function in their new environment. 
And so, whether their minds are quick or 
slow, they sally forth with a keen desire to 
understand everything that goes on about 
them. They learn to understand and inter- 
pret quickly, because everything they hope 
to do or be depends on their ability to make 
a quick adjustment. 

I have been teaching large adult classes 
in lip reading, and have also given individ- 
ual instruction. In the beginning I was 
puzzled as to why some pupils seemed to 
take to lip reading so readily, while others, 
with far greater educational advantages, 
just did not seem to “get it.” I questioned 
my teaching ability and kept asking my- 
self, “What’s wrong with me?” That very 
question was my answer. 


“What’s Wrong With Me?” 


I recalled that when I first noticed my 
loss of hearing I tried to learn lip reading, 
but with very poor results. And over and 
over again, I would ask myself, “What’s 


_*Have You a Lip Reader’s Mind? Frank A. Taber: 
VouTa Review, September, 1941. 





wrong with me? Other people seem to un- 
derstand, but I can’t seem to get it.” 

About that time it dawned on me that 
something was wrong with my frame of 
mind. I had a feeling of frustration and 
discouragement, coupled with the thought, 
“What’s the tse? I’m hard of hearing, and 
that makes me different.” 

But always a little voice kept telling me 
that if others with even greater handicaps 
than I had could accomplish so much, I too, 
could do something with the aid of this 
wonderful tool called lip reading. And so 
I set about trying to change my own atti- 
tude. 

At the first sign of a hearing loss, every- 
thing seems to vanish, as when we have 
been struck a heavy blow. We feel that 
fate has dealt too heavily with us, and our 
first thought is to crawl into a hole and pull 
the hole in after us. I think the first thing 
for any teacher of lip reading to do is to 
try and stimulate the pupil’s desire to learn, 
try to make him understand that lip reading 
will not only help him become adjusted to 
his hearing loss, but will help him enjoy 
life more fully. Hard of hearing persons 
seldom have the ability to change their 
outlook on life by themselves; we teachers 
have to help them. 

They have experienced embarrassment, 
bitterness, self consciousness, fear, discour- 
agement. They go to a lip reading class, 
or enroll for private lessons, in the hope 
that the teacher may have some magic for- 
mula to sell. They find that all she has to 
sell is hard work, and plenty of it. So they 
sit back and say to themselves: 


“Why all the effort? What’s it all for?” 


Desire to Learn Strengthens Ability 


And so the teacher has to change their 
outlook before anything can be done to 
develop even a fair degree of lip reading 
ability. I think the desire to learn lip 
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reading strengthens the ability, be the mind 
quick or slow. The teacher’s course is laid 
out for her. Stone by stone, she must tear 
down the wall the hard of hearing pupil 
builds around himself; stone by stone, she 
must help him build a bridge to the hear- 
ing world. 

While I agree that contact with other 
hard of hearing persons is of great benefit, 
I think association with hearing persons is 
even more necessary. The pupil should be 
encouraged to seek the companionship of 
the hearing, and he shouldgbe taught to 
make an effort to be agreeable, so the hear- 
ing will want to seek him out. This is 
easier if he becomes proficient in lip read- 
ing. A hearing aid helps, too, if he can use 
one. 

I think it is the teacher’s job to find out 
what makes the pupil slow, if he is slow. 
In nine cases out of ten I have found it is 
his own lack of desire, his feeling of futility. 
This must be overcome and a new set of 
ideas substituted. This is not easy, but I 
love doing it, and I have my reward when 
these so-called “slow” pupils begin to 
“catch on,” when they come to class and, 
for the first time, confide that they “under- 
stood what the minister said,” or what a 
member of the family said. Their happy, 
radiant faces tell their own story. 

I am willing to admit that some persons 
are “natural lip readers.” They don’t know 
how or why. They just seem to learn with- 
out much instruction. The “difficult” ones 
are those we have to teach to wake up and 
live. 

We sometimes find that many of those 
who lack educational advantages are the 
very ones who become the best lip read- 
ers. Perhaps their lack of advantages makes 
them more determined to accomplish some- 
thing when they come to the lip reading 
class; while those who have “always had 
everything” are not so interested in this 
new accomplishment. 

The teacher must stimulate these appar- 
ently dull pupils to learn, so that they may 
take their rightful place in the world. I do 
not claim that we can accomplish the im- 
possible, but I do believe that we can de- 
velop in slower minds enough ability to 
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read lips to enable these individuals to be. 
come better and happier citizens; and I do 
not see the necessity of their continuing in 
class for years and years. 

I do not find the work of teaching diff. 
cult. I love it. I love the thrill of watch. 
ing slow-minded pupils gradually come to 
understand that there is something to live 
for. I think they need not so much to learn 
the movements of consonants and _ the 
shapes of the vowels as to learn that there 
is a place for them in the world. The slow, 
plodding mind is often just a tired, “why- 
bother” mind. Teach this tired mind how 
much happiness still remains in life, and 
how much the study of lip reading will help 
to gain that happiness, and you have one 
key to developing good lip reading ability, 





ANOTHER DISAGREEMENT 


I dare to take exception to an article 
appearing in the September 1941 Votta 
Review, “Have You a Lip Reader’s Mind,” 
by Frank Taber. 

“Lip reading is not a question of intel- 
ligence or previous education; but the most 
important thing is the mind and how it 
works. A successful lip reader requires a 
mind that leaps ahead at the slightest sug- 
gestion, forms associations and deductions 
instantly, and can fill out thought on the 
slimmest outlines.” Th «thor goes on to 
say that a person not having this type of 
mind has not a lip reader’s mind; that a 
slow, plodding mind cannot be changed 
into a quick, alert one, and that the study 
of the rudiments of lip reading will be of 
little help to him. This is the part with 
which I disagree absolutely. Let me give 
you an example: from a description given 
in class the other evening we were to name 
the thing described. I lip-read the word 
woods where I should have read water. Of 
course I could not make the right dedue- 
tion, no matter how quickly my brain 
worked. Had I been more painstaking, I 
probably would have gotten the word right 
and therefore the whole sentence right. I 
constantly find that this jumping to conclu- 
sions rather than carefully reading the lips 
is the cause of my mistakes. I believe the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Suggestions for Teaching Speech Reading 


By Luts M. Bruce 


(Continued from January) 


The Hard of Hearing Child 


HE hard of hearing child is often al- 
“[ os as big a problem psychologically 

as the child deafened by meningitis, 
and almost as much to be pitied. His con- 
fidence in himself and everything else has 
been shaken, and the first thing to do is 
rebuild this confidence. 

Remember that you are dealing with a 
child who is timid, who feels that he is 
stupid, who has, perhaps, tagged at the tail 
end of everything, and has no confidence in 
his ability to do anything. He has made 
foolish mistakes, and been laughed at or 
scolded for them both at school and at 
home. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” so begin 
your speech reading by making it so easy 
and obvious that he cannot fail on it. Al- 
most anybody can read the numbers one to 
five from the lips, and good teachers often 
start intelligent adults with figures because 
it thrills the hard of hearing person to get 
something from the lips right away, and it 
encourages him to believe that he can learn 
speech reading. 

After you have begun with numbers, go 
on to simple combinations in addition and 
subtraction, using the same numbers. Give 
the days of the week, telling the child you 
are going to do that, and gradually working 
in unexpected time phrases. Give simple, 
schoolroom commands, and adapt games of 
all kinds to your speech reading purposes. 
All children like to follow the directions for 
coloring, drawing, and cutting in books like 
Read and Do. These books are made for 
reading, but the wise and resourceful teach- 
er can use those directions for speech read- 
ing. . 

Encourage the child to talk about his 
home, family, friends and pets, and make 
mental notes of his interests; then play up 
to those interests. Find pictures of the ani- 


mals and sports in which he has shown 
interest and make conversation about them. 

Having built up some confidence through 
fun, play, interest and success, lead up 
to a more formal study of the move- 
ments of speech offered in a textbook on 
speech reading written especially for hard 
of hearing children. All the material used 
should be suitable for the age and school 
grade of the children, and should be inter- 
esting to them. It should be natural, inter- 
esting, practical, and in some way useful to 
the child. It should be informative, and 
suggestive of happy experiences. Let Prac- 
tical and Pleasant be the key notes of your 
practice material. 

Lessons should not be continued one 
minute after the children show signs of 
fatigue. From fifteen to twenty minutes is 
long enough for young children, and from 
35 to 50 minutes for older ones. 


Use Variety in Practice 

Use ingenuity in planning the lessons, 
and vary the exercises, so the children’s 
interest may be held to the end without 
tiring them. Straight, uninterrupted speech 
reading is the hardest sort of strain. Rest 
the children by playing games that call for 
only a little speech reading and plenty of 
bodily activity. For instance, give com- 
mands that may be obeyed dramatically: 
Run. Fly like a bird. Play you are a train. 
Play you are a wild horse. Skip around the 
room. Jump five times. Bounce a ball as 
hard as you can. 

Add variety by asking questions based 
on Mother Goose rhymes. Show some 
Mother Goose pictures; then recite in- 
audibly some rhyme with which the chil- 
dren are familiar. If they don’t recognize 
it, use enough voice to give them a clue. 
Then recite it again in a low voice and ask 


questions about it. 
Where did Old Mother Hubbard go? 
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What did she want? Why did she want a 
bone? What did she find in the cupboard? 
What did the dog get? 

Take up another rhyme in the same way, 
and then ask questions on both, mixing up 
the two rhymes. 

Who was a merry old soul? What did he 
call for? Who wanted a bone? How many 
fiddlers had Old King Cole? What did Old 
Mother Hubbard get from the cupboard? 

Riddles are good, because children are 
fascinated by guessing. There are various 
ways of handling riddles. One way which 
the children enjoy is letting them cut out 
four or five pictures from old magazines, 
each child putting his pictures into a large 
envelope. The teacher collects the envelopes 
and uses the pictures as the basis for simple 
riddles. For instance, in one envelope 
there are pictures of a doll, a horse, an au- 
tomobile and a pumpkin. Perhaps the 
teacher will select the pumpkin as the sub- 
ject and talk about it in this way: 

I grow in a garden or out in the field. 

I am round and yellow. 

People make pies out of me. 

Sometimes children cut out holes in my 
face, to make eyes, nose and mouth. 

Then they put me in the window. What 
am I? 

Another way to vary the practice is to 
write the names of a number of things on 
the blackboard: a ball, a dandelion, apples, 
Santa Claus. 

Give three or four lines describing one of 
these, and let the children point out what 
you described. Descriptions of famous peo- 
ple and current events may be used in this 
way in the higher grades. 


Descriptions Offer Good Practice 


Let the children make up descriptions of 
one another and of people all of them know, 
and recite them, the other children guessing 
who is described. This gives them good 
practice in reading one another’s lips. 

You can make up interesting sets of ques- 
tions on interesting topics such as: going 
to the store; going swimming; going to the 
circus; going shopping; going on a picnic; 
Thanksgiving Dinner. Introduce these top- 
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ics by using pictures that suggest them, and 
then asking questions about them. For 
instance, show a picture of children swim- 
ming, and ask: 

“What are these boys and girls doing? 
Can you swim? How far can you swim? 
Can you swim on your back? Can you 
float? Can you tread water? Do you know 
how to dive? What kind of bathing suit 
have you? Where did you get it? Who 
taught you to swim?” 

There are hundreds of ways to bring 
interest and variety into the lessons. 


The Hard of Hearing Adult 


To the teacher of lip reading to adults 
there come the slightly deaf, the very hard 
of hearing, and the profoundly deaf. They 
are all psychological problems, and the bet- 
ter the teacher understands what is going 
on in the inner consciousness of each one, 
the better she will be able to cope with the 
problem. Several years ago, Dr. Gordon 
Berry wrote a paper for the American 
Medical Association entitled The Psychol- 
ogy of Progressive Deafness, in which he 
described the behavior changes as deafness 
progresses through childhood and on 
through advanced years. I recommend 
that all teachers of speech reading get this 
pamphlet and read it. It will make clear 
many of the psychological effects of deaf- 
ness. 

In dealing with the adult student, you, as 
teacher, must be patient, cheerful, sympa- 
thetic and tactful. Gain the confidence of 
your students and make them feel that you 
are their friend. What is more, be a friend. 
Hard of hearing persons need friendship. 
You will find yourself becoming the re- 
pository of all sorts of confidences—almost 
as much so as the family doctor. Be as 
loyal to the confidences as the doctor. It 
will do your pupil good to feel that there 
is someone who is interested in what is 
troubling him; and that you understand 
and will try to help. He will be more at 
peace and much more willing to cooperate. 
This listening to confidences is nothing 
more than preparing the soil for the seed, 
and it is important if you wish the seed to 
produce good, strong plants. 
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But after the student has thoroughly re- 
lieved his mind by confiding in you con- 
cerning his family troubles, head noises, 
misunderstandings he suffers because of 
poor hearing, etc., discourage repetitions as 
tactfully as possible. Too much of this is 
a waste of time and a drain on the emotions 
of both teacher and pupil. There will al- 
ways be lapses into despondency and dis- 
couragement. The experienced teacher 
learns to expect these, but these lapses will 
become less frequent as the pupil’s speech 
reading ability increases. 


Don’t Over-estimate Lip Reading 


Do not over-estimate the possibilities of 
speech reading. Some persons’ lips can 
never be read; and no speech readers are 
expert enough to follow sermons and lec- 
tures, unless they have enough hearing to 
combine watching and listening. 

Some persons are natural speech readers, 
and others have a hard time acquiring pro- 
ficiency; but even those who can read only 
a little feel better because of this increased 
contact with the hearing world. Speech 
reading is not acquired in a short time, and 
constant practice is necessary. Do not dis- 
courage your students with these facts, but 
do be honest with them. Speech reading 
is not easy, and there is no use in pretend- 
ing to the student that it is. Tell him per- 
severance is the secret of success. 

There are several methods of teaching 
speech reading to adults, but no matter 
what method is used, it is important to 
teach the student to read for thought and 
not for words. It is most important that 
he be trained to grasp the meaning as a 
whole, just as the eye is trained to grasp 
sentences of fifty or more words at a glance 
in reading. 


General Rules for Practice 


Speak naturally and as rapidly as the 
student can take it, and avoid mouthing 
and exaggeration. 

Study your pupil’s characteristics. There 
are two types of mind to deal with—the 
analytical and the synthetic, or intuitive 
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mind. The analytical mind is the one that 
insists upon seeing every word. The stu- 
dent who is confused because he does not 
“get” every word will require a much long- 
er time to master the art than the one who 
can put two and two together and let his 
mind supply what his eye has missed. 

A certain amount of drill work is neces- 
sary to build a sound foundation, just as 
practice in scales and in reading notes is 
necessary in music. In music, too, one 
must be able to interpret and grasp the 
composer’s phrasing as a whole, just as in 
speech reading one must grasp the sentence 
as a whole. 

Give complete sentences always, even in 
explanations. It is much easier to read a 
connected sentence from the lips than dis- 
connected words. Repeat exercises already 
learned by using the same words in differ- 
ent connections. Change a sentence from 
the interrogative to the positive, from the 
affirmative to the negative. 

Don’t tire a student by working too long 
at first. Pause frequently and allow him to 
walk around the room, smoke or relax in 
any way he likes. Both eye and mind tire 
quickly at first. 

Don’t keep repeating a word. If the stu- 
dent fails to understand a word, repeat it 
two or three times in the same sentence, or 
change the sentence around and present the 
whole thought in a different way. Never 
keep repeating the single word. It is better 
to write the word and then use it again in 
different sentences until he understands it 
readily. 

Encourage your students as much as you 
can. Often what appears a ludicrous and 
stupid error is perfectly justifiable from the 
speech reader’s point of view. Analyze the 
error and find out why he made it. Close 
your own ears, let someone say the sentence 
over so you can see it as your student sees 
it, and you may find the reason for the mis- 
take. Laugh with your student, but never 
laugh at him. 

Give practice in homophenes. Homo- 
phenous words are pitfalls, but they are a 
great help in the mental training of the stu- 
dent. From them he learns to discard 
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quickly the wrong word or thought. He 
learns to respond quickly to change of sub- 
ject. There is no hard and fixed rule to 
decide when you should begin to use homo- 
phenes in your practice material, but most 
students are ready for them after 12 or 14 
lessons. They serve as good review of 
movements taught. With each lesson you 
are constantly telling the student about 
movements which are similar, and showing 
him why he may guess the wrong word, 
and impressing him with the fact that he 
must decide quickly from the context which 
is the correct word. The formal use of 
homophenes will bring all this back to him, 
and most students enjoy the practice. 

Write out proper names. Proper names 
are always hard to read from the lips. Write 
them out. Don’t nag a student with im- 
possibilities. His every day problems are 
hard enough. 

Concentrate on what you are doing. Con- 
centration on the part of both teacher and 
student is necessary. If the teacher allows 
his mind to wander, and does not really 
think about what he is saying, the student 
begins to flounder. 

Plan lessons carefully. In planning your 
material, plan each lesson separately, so 
that all the material given on that occasion 
shall illustrate the movement upon which 
you are working. All sentences should be 
definite, practical, interesting, pleasant, and 
instructive. 

Use conversation. Conversation should 
have its part in each lesson, since the end 
of all study of speech reading is to enable 
the student to converse with his fellow men. 
Lead up to natural conversational subjects, 
such as housekeeping, the weather, the 
movies, the daily news, current books, the 
stock market, and matters of especial in- 
terest to the individual students. There is 
plenty of practice material on the market, 
and exercises often appear in the VOLTA 
Review, but you will still have to make 
your own practice material for your own 
students. 

Use your own experiences. Lose no op- 
portunity to utilize your own interesting 
experiences for practice material. Keep 
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a notebook in which you can list experi- 
ences from which lesson material may be 
made, and when the right time and pupil 
present themselves, use that material. Re- 
member that your material must be adapted 
to the ability and interest of your students. 
You can simplify advanced material for an 
intermediate student, or build up material 
that is too simple for the advanced student. 


Suggestions for Practice Material 


I shall give as an example of practice 
material a lesson which a teacher worked 
out from a visit to an old hotel at Niagara 
Falls. The teacher had occasion to use this 
exercise with students who lived in the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls. They had taken 
only four or five lessons in speech reading, 
but because of the easy arrangement of the 
exercise and also because of their interest 
in the locality, they were able to under- 
stand it easily and enjoy it very much. 


Old Cataract House 


Do you like to travel? 

Have you been south? 

Have you been as far south as Florida? 

Have you been north? 

Have you been as far north as Buffalo? 

Did you like Buffalo? 

Did you go on to Niagara Falls? 

How long were you there? 

Where did you stay? 

I stayed at an old hotel there. 

It is a very old hotel near the Falls. 

I could see the river, and I could hear the 
roar of the Falls. 

The sound of water always makes me 
sleepy, and I slept very soundly there. 

Does the sound of water make you sleepy, 
too? 

The roar of Niagara Falls is very loud, 
because it is one of the largest cataracts 
in the world. 

People from Africa, Europe, Asia, and 
Australia come to Niagara to see this won- 
derful cataract. Many of them stop at the 
Old Cataract Hotel because it is so near 
the Falls. 

The hotel is oldfashioned, but it is com- 
fortable and attractive. 
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The rooms are large, and some of them 
have beautiful pieces of antique furniture. 

Famous people from all over the world 
have stopped there. 

The hotel keeps a list of famous visitors. 

This list is painted on small wooden 
boards on the veranda of the hotel. 

Would you like to know who some of 
them are? 

I shall describe some of the visitors and 
see if you can guess their names. 

1. The first is a well known man who 
is living in the United States. 

He is the busiest man in the United 
States, because he has the most responsible 
job in the country. He is a very fine man, 
about fifty-nine years of age, and he lives in 
Washington. He stopped at the Old Catract 
House in 1930. Who is he? 

2. This guest is a woman whose home 
is in California. She was the first lady of 
the land ten years ago. She is a fine wom- 
an, who is admired and respected by every- 
one. Her husband was our last Republican 
President. Who is she? 

3. This one is a man from France. He 
is not living now. He was a French noble- 
man and soldier. He was a friend of George 
Washington. He brought French soldiers 
to aid the Americans in the War of the 
American Revolution. His name is 

4. This one is a man who was born in 
a little log cabin in Kentucky. He was 
very poor. He did not go to school very 
much, but he loved books. He borrowed 
books from the neighbors and he taught 
himself to read and write. He became a 
lawyer, and was the President of the United 
States during the war between the North 
and the South. Who was he? 

5. This is another famous man. He is 
a well known American author. He lived 
in the eastern part of the United States. 
His home was in New England. He wrote 
one book about an old house in Salem, 
Mass. People go there all the time to see 
that old house. It is a very interesting old 
house. There is a secret stairway in the 
house, and some people think it was used 
by pirates. Others say that the witches of 
Salem used to hide there. The name of the 
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story is “The House of the Seven Gables.” 
Who was the author? 

6. This is another famous man. He died 
six or seven years ago. He was ninety- 
eight years old when he died. He lived in 
New York part of the time, and in Florida 
the rest of the time. He was a very wealthy 
man. He made money in oil. He was the 
chief stockholder in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He was a philanthropist and gave 
a great deal of money for the advancement 
of science, education, and public health. 
He liked to play golf, and they say that he 
never paid his golf caddies more than a 
dime, although he was the richest man of 
all time. Who was he? 

7. This guest was a showman. He had 
a large circus, with many strange animals 
in it from all parts of the world. There 
were a great many people in his circus, too. 
Some of them were small, like Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Thumb, and others were giants. 
This man went all over the world collecting 
odd people for his circus. He is not living 
now, but his circus is still on the road. 
Who was he? 


Stories 


Stories are used to advantage in speech 
reading, because they provide conversa- 
tional language, they interest the student, 
and they help him to associate ideas from 
the context. In other words, they develop 
the synthetic quality of mind which is so 
much to be desired. 

There are different ways of giving stories. 
Some teachers present them in exercise 
form. Others prefer to have the student 
read the story in advance of the lesson. 
No matter which way you do it, you will 
find that frequent reviews of old stories 
make good practice. A good way of re- 
viewing is to say: 

“I’m going to tell you a story, and I’m 
not going to tell you the name of it. You 
have had it before, and I want to see if you 
can get it again.” Then tell the old story 
in your own words. 

In selecting stories, try to find those 
which have a good deal of natural conver- 
sational language, and tell them in your 
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own words and from memory. Also, select 
stories that have an obvious point. Be on 
the lookout for clever stories, and use them 
at the right time. Use the “Ask Me An- 
other” column for practice, letting the 
student ask the questions and the teacher 
give the answers. 
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If you memorize all your practice mate. 
rial, you will get much better results. You 
will not waste time looking up and down, 
and you will speak with more expression, 
By the way, you should always make an 
effort to speak with expression when talk. 

(Continued on page 114) 





| Take Off My Aid and Relax 


By Frep M. 


i a the hard of hearing and the nor- 
mally hearing ever fully understand 
one another? The articles in the 

Votta Review about what we wish our 

friends would or would not do raise the 

above question in my mind. My answer 
is, “No.” 

Normally hearing persons can never fully 
understand the difficulties of the hard of 
hearing, for they have never experienced 
the effects of a loss of hearing. There are 
certain things I know about the blind 
which arouse my sympathy, but there 
is much concerning the mental attitude 
of the blind that I do not know, simply 
because I have not experienced it. 

Sometimes love and affection and a 
sympathetic understanding of human na- 
ture help some of those nearest us to en- 
ter a little more fully into an understand- 
ing of what impaired hearing means; but 
there still remains the fact that they have 
no daily acquaintance with this handicap. 

From both viewpoints as expressed in 
the Votta REVIEW, it is noticeable that 
many of the acts condemned by both sides 
are really acts of courtesy, however mis- 
taken. The hard of hearing person pre- 
tends to understand what is said, because 
he does not like to ask a friend to repeat 
his remarks several times. It is more a 
courteous desire to avoid giving trouble 
than a manifestation of indifference to 
what is said. Of course, it is a risky busi- 
ness for a hard of hearing person to act 
that way. 

On the other hand, some of the things 
hearing persons do to annoy us are really 
motivated by courtesy and kindness. The 


DUCKLES 


point is, if we try to understand the mo- 
tive which impels the other fellow to do 
this or that, our judgment will be less 
harsh. 

A good plan to follow, I have found, 
is for me to take it for granted that my 
wife and boys and best friends will make 
me hear the things which are really worth 
hearing, and as for the rest, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much if I don’t hear. I don’t know 
how it is in your family, but in mine there 
are a lot of things said which are not 
worth hearing and I miss all of that. 
After Gertrude Ederle swam the English 
Channel it was reported that she lost her 
hearing. Will Rogers, in commenting on 
the incident, said, “Well, Gertrude, you are 
not missing much except Amos ’n’ Andy.” 

When I return home from work I like 
to take off my hearing aid and relax. Of 
course, my wife often has some things to 
say. That’s natural for women. When she 
asks me to connect up to hear what she 
has to say, to tease her a little I ask seri- 
ously whether or not what she has to say 
is worth hearing. The answer is generally 
a stamp of the foot and I read on her 
lips, “Of course it is.” However, I notice 
this little byplay has a tendency to eliminate 
a lot of chaff in conversation, and a kiss 
always smooths over the implication that 
not everything she says is important. 

We hard of hearing folks can make 
nuisances of ourselves if we insist on hav- 
ing all telephone calls and table conversa- 
tion repeated for our benefit. A happier 
way is to expect that the more worth while 
things in which we are interested will be 
brought to our attention. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HIS month, I am faced with a dilem- 
Tm grown out of the times. When 

this Mail Box was started, a year and 
a half ago, the idea was simply to let hard 
of hearing persons express themselves con- 
cerning their individual and collective 
problems, and to try and help solve these 
problems, so far as it could be done by 
airing them. Another idea, which I held to 
as far as I could, was never let anybody get 
too serious. 

Personally, I like best the persons who 
handle their difficulties with a light touch, 
who approach life with a buoyant step, and 
toss obstacles aside, at least with an effect 
of lightness, rather than shouldering them 
with grim visage and clenched teeth. 

In this column, I have used mostly let- 
ters ] liked. Not that I always agreed with 
the writers, but I liked them, and I liked 
the way they expressed themselves. 

At the same time, it seems to me that 
anybody carrying, even in the smallest de- 
gree, the privilege and responsibility of 
print, is required to be as honest as he 
can, and to give voice to honest opinions 
as well as he can, even when they are not 
his own opinions. Also, with Armageddon 
upon us, it is hard to avoid letting Arma- 
geddon sway one’s thoughts and one’s ex- 
pression of them. 

So here follow some letters with which 
I do not agree. Presently, I will try to tell 
as well as I can why I have a different 
viewpoint. 


A German’s View of Germany 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I have been particularly interested in the 
foreign letters you have published recently, 
as well as in your Mail Box as a whole, 
and I hope the enclosed letter will interest 
you. It is from a physician, a highly edu- 
cated gentlemen now living in the United 
States and in process of becoming a citizen 
of this country. The thoughts he expresses 
agree almost perfectly with those of a 


friend of mine in Denmark who wrote me 
almost two years ago, “This war is a war 
between God and Evil.” 


* * 


“In this crucial and terribly tragic mo- 
ment our private sorrows are becoming 
completely insignificant. Now the whole of 
civilization is at stake; the fighting, which 
has just begun, must go on absolutely till 
the bitter end, and this end can only be the 
complete destruction of the enemies of hon- 
esty, of humanity, of everything holy to the 
whole civilized world for more than 5,000 
years. 

“My family and I have known by our 
own tragic experience the brutality and the 
incredible barbarism of the infamous 
hordes of Hitler. Since | was completely 
conscious of what might happen in that 
country in which, unfortunately, I was 
born, I left Germany at the very beginning 
of trouble, on the 5th of March, 1933. I 
had seen during the first World War the 
brutalities of so many of my so-called ‘com- 
rades’ that I never doubted that Germany 
would show the world her true face. 

“After the war a period developed dur- 
ing which I had new hope, the time of the 
Weimar Republic; but it was a dream. In 
those years I saw absolutely clearly that 
the Germans were not worthy of enjoying 
liberty. They are slaves, they must remain 
slaves, since, otherwise, those people with 
their terrible lack of good morals, people 
accustomed to obey without any willing- 
ness to think, must dominate the world in 
an indescribable manner, if and when they 
are able to accomplish their purpose. In 
that moment the entire hate accumulated 
in the hearts and the brains of those slaves 
during hundreds of years bursts out. Those 
people who preferred the Hitler slavery to 
the real liberty of the Weimar Republic 
have, notwithstanding, the grim willingness 
to dominate other people, to revenge their 
own self-chosen slavery upon people who 
are less strong than they. Thus the in- 
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famous persecutions in Germany, the in- 
credible atrocities in the occupied countries, 
are very well explained. 

“Therefore this war is not a war of one 
nation against another; this war (and in 
this point the delegate of Satan on our earth 
is really right) this war will decide the 
destiny of mankind for an indeterminate 
time. A victory of Hitler, of Mussolini, of 
the Japanese, would eliminate all possibility 
of living for honest people. In this case, 
life would no longer be worth living. 

“Thus this war is the war of all of us. 
Even though in these few months my family 
and I have not been able to obtain our de- 
sired American citizenship, with our hearts, 
with our feelings, we are Americans. Only 
America’s and Great Britain’s victory can 
save the world from definite and absolute 
destruction. 

“Our daily prayers are: God Bless Amer- 
ica, God Bless the Armies for Justice and 
Freedom.” 

* * 

This gentleman’s ideas, resulting from 
his own experience, are worth our thinking 
about, it seems to me. Would you care to 
publish them? 

Yours sincerely, 
VIRGINIAN. 


An American’s View of America 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Perhaps you may feel that the VoLta 
REVIEW is not the place for a discussion of 
international affairs. I hope, however, that 
it may devote space to a discussion of in- 
dividual responsibilities. I believe your 
readers would be interested in an editorial 
which David Lawrence recently wrote for 
the United States News. It seems to me 
that any thinking person would benefit by 
reading the whole of it. Can I persuade 
you to reprint the following excerpts? 

* * 


“Can it be,” he asks, “that it is the in- 
dividual who has erred, who has allowed 
his fondness for creature comforts, his con- 
centration on worldly possessions and ma- 
terial rewards, to make him forgetful of 
those without resources, without food or 
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shelter, generations of whom have lived 
these many centuries in our world without 
a gesture of help from the more fortu. 
nate? ... 

“The victors in the last war — Britain, 
America, France — listened only for a mo. 
ment to the ideals of Woodrow Wilson who 
begged for a system of collective security 
based on mutual tolerance and a new trus. 
teeship of the world’s property and terri- 
tory in the common interest. In his own 
country they scoffed at him as an idealist. 
In France they smiled and said he was no 
realist. And in due time there were brought 
back into the world the old-fashioned 
schemes of balanced power, intrigue, sus- 
picion, and selfish nationalism. From the 
vanquished the victors exhorted everything 
they could in gold and materials — they 
took away the hope of a nation and em- 
bittered the people who had struggled to 
sustain a democracy. These sins were our 
sins. We buried our heads in the sand and 
turned away from the unfortunate peoples 
of Europe... . 

“Hitler saw his chance in 1933. With 
Satanic skill he mobilized his legions. He 
capitalized on their discontent. He put 
them on short rations. He traded the sweat 
of men’s brows for raw materials every- 
where. He stimulated cynicism among his 
people. He ridiculed their Christianity. He 
promised them bread and empire. He held 
forth the goal of a new prosperity if they 
would but sacrifice now. 

“To the German people, discouraged, dis- 
illusioned, broken, as they saw their oppor- 
tunity for expansion outside curtailed, if 
not repressed altogether, it was natural that 
a new generation — youth — would answer 
the call for a ‘new order.’ And so the Ger- 
man people came to war — with hate in 
their hearts, desperate, confused, ready to 
follow any leadership offering a way out... 

“The satans of militarism are the gang- 
sters of world crime. .. . It is we, however, 
who have sown the economic seeds of the 
world’s discontent on which these evil 
forces have thrived. It is we with our ir- 
responsible individualism who have sinned. 
Would that we might hear a whole nation 
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repeating the prayer of the Chinese Chris- 
tian as quoted by President Roosevelt last 
week in his address to Management and 
Labor: ‘Lord, Reform the World, Begin- 
ning with Me.” 
* x 
Those of us who read the VoLTA REVIEW 
doubtless feel that we can do little or noth- 
ing to influence the course of events. Per- 
haps, however, if we will absorb the 
thoughts expressed in the foregoing quota- 
tions, “lay them up in our hearts and prac- 
tice them in our lives,” we may find that 
our influence reaches farther than we think. 
Yours sincerely, 
> oo 
Washington, D.C. 


The “Little People” Are Much Alike 


I recoil from the intimations of the first 
letter, because I think the writer has been 
too close to the events he describes to see 
them clearly or to understand them. I can- 
not believe the German people are slaves 
and without morals. I cannot believe they 
are incapable of freedom, that they are not 
worthy of enjoying liberty. That is utter 
nonsense, for hundreds of thousands of 
them in this country, born in Germany to 
many of the same conditions that confront 
those who live in Germany today, are here 
living in a state of freedom and enjoying 
liberty. I cannot accept such a bitter dero- 
gation of the people of any country. I can- 
not hate the German people, nor the Japa- 
nese people, nor the Italian people. I think 
the “little people” of all countries have 
much in common, in spite of all their racial 
differences, and if they could be allowed to 
work together taey would understand one 
another. If they have been too hard put to 
get a living to have 
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our present difficulties, and assignment of 
blame to our “love of creature comforts,” I 
think he is talking very superficially. To 
say that it was the mistaken Peace of Ver- 
sailles, or our own failure to adhere to the 
League of Nations, that caused all the mess 
is too easy a way out of it, like saying that 
Chamberlain was to blame for Munich or 
the Cliveden set for Dunkirk. The Peace of 
Versailles was not an isolated phenomenon 
any more than Hitler is an isolated phe- 
nomenon. If you go back to causes, you 
keep on going back, for you find the same 
interwoven complexes of loves and hates 
and ambitions. 

It is true that all Americans who can 
afford them have electric refrigerators and 
clean bathrooms; but even if we had not 
been preoccupied with getting them, I 
doubt that we could have prevented Europe 
from falling into chaos. Possibly, if the 
League of Nations had been provided with 
teeth, and if we had joined it to enforce 
the grip of those teeth, things might have 
been different. A good many persons be- 
lieve so. But the leaders of Europe were 
tangled in a web of hate and suspicion; and 
I doubt that they would have laid down 
their arms for us any more than they would 
for Litvinoff when he seriously proposed 
disarmament. 


What Is “Individual Responsibility”? 


As for individual responsibility, | am 
tired of hearing about it. There are plenty 
of intelligent persons ready to shoulder re- 
sponsibility, if they know what to do. You 
cannot say to them simply, “Be responsi- 
ble,” and get action. You can tell the peo- 
ple of New York City that, with their lux- 
ury and frivolity, they are responsible for 

the situation that 





time to think about 
what .their leaders 
are doing, that is not 
their fault, but the 
fault of the leaders. 

So much for the 
first letter. As for 
David Lawrence’s 





Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 

c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU but 

1537 35th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


created the condi- 
tions portrayed in 
Tobacco Road and 
Grapes of Wrath, 
you are just 
talking, unless you 
tell them what to do 
about it. 


War is definite. 








facile explanation of 
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and preparations for war are practical and 
clear. Persons have jobs that they have to 
perform within a given length of time, and 
so they go ahead bravely and responsibly. 
Peace is not definite, and freedom is not 
definite, and individual responsibility for 
these is not definite. 

That is why I get impatient with those 
who say that this or that infringement of 
peace or freedom is “our fault.” I'd like to 
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drop the word “fault” and the word “re. 
sponsibility,” and ask for honesty. 


Let Us Be Honest With Ourselves 


We said in our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence that all men are created equal; yet 
very few of us honestly believe that all men, 
black, white, yellow and red, were created 
equal. We say we believe that they are 

(Continued on page 118) 





While There's Life There's Soap! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HEN Betty Kinney’s visitor had 
W ee. she came over to where Denny 

McCarthy stood before a table well 
covered with carved soap figures. 

“They’re rather clever, aren’t they?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Canova!” exclaimed Denny, a reminis- 
cent light in his eye as he lifted a tiny figure 
of George Washington. “I’d recognize that 
even in the dark! I guess I’ve sold five 
hundred copies of this figure—you know, 
when I worked during school vacations for 
the Universal Home Art Company—door- 
to-door selling. And what a sales talk we 
had!” 

“Yes,” murmured Betty politely, realizing 
that Denny was lost in his own thoughts 
and wouldn’t hear no matter how loudly 
she spoke. 

“T could repeat that sales talk word for 
word after all these years,” he went on. 
“There’s an interesting story back of Ca- 
nova—that’s a copy of his statue of Wash- 
ington that is—or used to be in those days 
—in the Possegno museum. Yes, indeed, 
Modam, it’s not only that every home 
should have a statue of the Father of our 
Country; it’s more than that. A work of 
art such as this is an inspiration. It may 
awaken dormant talent that lies in the 
brains of your own little ones. Canova him- 
self—Pardon me!” 

“Go on, it’s really interesting,” urged 
Betty. 

“Canova himself as a boy worked as a 


servant in one of the great homes of Italy,” 
explained Denny, gravely, thrusting the 
statue before her eyes. “On the evening of 
an important banquet, the central ornament 
prepared for the main table was accidental- 
ly crushed so badly that it could not be 
used. In the excitement that followed, young 
Canova offered to prepare something to 
take its place. Since there was nothing else 
to do, he was permitted to try. From butter 
he fashioned a crouching lion that attracted 
great enthusiasm among the guests—so 
much that after the banquet was over the 
master of the house sent for the boy, ques- 
tioned him closely, and ended up by ar- 
ranging for a comprehensive art training 
for Canova, who, of course, went on to be- 
come one of Italy’s most famous sculptors.” 

“T’ll take six of the statues,” said Betty, 
enthusiastically. 

“You'll never regret it,” Denny assured 
her, pretending to write out an order. “Just 
sign on this dotted line; the statues will be 
delivered the first thing tomorrow morning. 
The down payment will be two dollars— 
that’s my commission,” he added, confi- 
dentially. 

Both laughed. 

“Did one of your clients make these?” 
asked Denny. “As soap carvings they are 
only so-so; I mean everyone makes soap 
carvings. Soap is—” 

““__so accessible?” suggested Betty, as he 
hesitated. 

“That’s it—that’s the word I was search- 
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ing for,” agreed Denny. “While there’s 
life there’s soap! The carvings are not un- 
usual—but the way those girl figures are 
dressed—they’re astonishing.” 

“Frances Dannemore made the carvings 
and dressed them,” explained Betty. “I 
don’t know whether you realize it or not, 
but those dresses are actually true to life— 
the very last word in up-to-date style!” 

“Noon Talfourd would fire me if I didn’t 
notice such things,” declared Denny. “My 
bread-and-butter job is handling complaints 
by correspondence, but I dip into anything 
that promises to show the way to a profit 
for the store—because that’s where I'll 
profit. What interested me in the figures— 
and particularly the dresses—is that Mr. 
Talfourd and I have been figuring on a 
children-doll-dress combination—” 

“You told me about it at the meeting 
Wednesday evening,” reminded Betty. 

“I’d forgotten,” admitted Denny. “I al- 
ways talk to every one about such ideas— 
that’s the way to develop them to the high- 
est point. And at the same time you es- 
tablish yourself as the originator! Well, you 
know what a success the Talfourd Store’s 
mother-daughter dress combinations are?” 

“Yes; and it’s a downright clever idea,” 
said Betty. 

“The child-doll outfit, of course, is mere- 
ly an extension of that idea—making it pos- 
sible for little girls to have their dolls 
dressed exactly as they are—it’s primarily 
an advertising stunt, of course; something 
to get the store talked about.” 

“The children will love it,” Betty assured 
him. 

“We were going to use dolls in the dis- 
play, with a child’s figure in the back- 
ground,” explained Denny. “But these soap 
figures would attract a lot more attention 
than dressed dolls—and take up less room 
in the show window. Do you suppose we 
could get Miss Dannemore to fix up a col- 
rection of the figures for us?—-We’d need 
more than she has here. I’m interested in 
the dresses in particular, of course. Can 
she use a job?” 

“She can!” declared Betty, emphatically. 
“Of course, she’s very hard of hearing—” 
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“What difference would that make with 
work of this sort?” demanded Denny. “For 
that matter, a girl as clever as she must be 
might be able to create a job for herself 
as dress designer.” 

“Why not?” agreed Betty. “I'll send her 
around to you in the morning and you can 
see that she has a chance to demonstrate 
to Mr. Talfourd and his store managers. 
I’m sure she can do the sort of dresses you 
wish. And as for the soap carvings, as you 
may know, they have already proved to be 
a success in displays of this sort. Margit 
Nilson developed soap carvings into a 
means of displaying women’s clothing fash- 
ions, dressing her little soap statuettes in 
cleverly made miniatures of the latest styles. 
She has won a national reputation in this 
field.” 

“Never heard of her,” confessed Denny, 
“so probably Noon Talfourd hasn’t either. 
But the idea would hit him harder if he 
knew it had been used successfully—just 
so it had never been used in Stamford.” 

He took up his hat and prepared to de- 
part, full of the new plan. 

“Be sure and have Miss Dannemore 
bring all the dressed girl figures she lias 
on hand,” he urged. “She can omit George 
Washington.” 

Betty nodded and watched him depart, 
an amused expression on her face. She was 
wondering if he would remember—yes, she 
could see through the front window that he 
had turned back and was coming in again. 

“The joke’s on me!” he admitted, as he 
came back into her office. “I was going 
away without finding out why you sent for 
me—I’m so delighted over this soap idea. 
What did you want to see me about?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Betty. 

“What do you mean—it doesn’t matter? 
You write me to stop by and see you this 
afternoon——something important to discuss 
with me—and now you calmly sit there and 
tell me that it doesn’t matter.” 

“Well, it doesn’t—not now,” said Betty. 
“But if you really want to know why I sent 
you that note—it was so that I could talk 
over with you the possibilities of getting a 
job for Frances Dannemore.” 
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Public Health Service Report on the 
Hearing of Children 


The Hearing of School Children: A Statisti- 
eal Study of Audiometric and Clinical Rec- 
ords. By Antonio Ciocco and Carroll E. 
Palmer. Monograph No. 3, Serial No. 29, 
Volume VI. Published by the National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. Pa- 
per, 75 pp. Price, $1. 

“Interest in the problems of deafness 
does not seem proportionate to what infor- 
mation there is about the prevalence of 
deafness,” remark the authors of this re- 
port in their introduction. Convinced of 
the importance of the problem, especially 
in relation to public health service, they 
undertook a detailed study which had the 
following aims: “First, to evaluate criti- 
cally certain methods employed in studies 
of deafness in children. Second, to deter- 
mine the degree of hearing impairment and 
the clinical and other factors associated 
with it. Third, to formulate a program 
which, it is hoped, will permit a conclusive 
contribution toward the solution of the 
problem of prevention of deafness.” 

The investigations cover a period of ten 
years. In 1931, 13,982 children in the 
Washington, D. C., public schools were 
given, in immediate succession, two tests 
with a Western Electric 4-A audiometer. 
The individuals, approximately 700 in num- 
ber, who at the first of the two tests showed 
a hearing loss of 9 or more sensation units 
in either ear, were further tested for air 
and bone conduction acuity with a Western 
Electric 2-A audiometer. At the same time 
they received a fairly complete oto-laryngo- 
logical examination. In addition, an equal 
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ly 
number of chil- , 
dren of the same 
age, sex, and 
school grade as the — 


above mentioned 
group, but with a 
hearing loss not 
greater than 6 S.U. 
also were tested 
with a 2-A audiom- 
eter and received 
an ear, nose and throat examination. 
After a mean interval of about 3 years, 
during the scholastic year 1933-34, 543 of 
the group of 1,400 children were retested 
by the same examiner, with the same in- 
strument and under the same general con- 
ditions. During 1936-37, 5 years after the 
first examination, an attempt was made to 
examine as many of the original group of 
1,400 children as were still enrolled in the 
Washington schools. The audiograms were 
classified according to the degree of audi- 
tory acuity and the two major types of 
hearing loss: loss of perception limited to 
high tones only, and that which involves 
tones of the low and middle range. 
Among the important conclusions 
reached was that the 4-A audiometer fails 
badly to detect cases with slight impair- 
ment for tones of the speech range. It was 
also found that even when the impairment 
is marked, some 30 per cent of the ears are 
missed by the test, not because of defects 
in the instrument itself, but because of 
other factors, such as the mental maturity 
and intellectual ability of the children. 
Five years of observation on the same 
children demonstrated clearly the progres- 
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sive nature of auditory impairment and the 
early indications of the type o defect that 
is eventually acquired. Few ears with a 
slight or marked defect of one type devel- 
oped into the other type. The character- 
istics associated with loss of perception for 
tones about 1,024 cycles and loss of per- 
ception for tones of the low and middle 
range, are very different. It was found that 
boys are more susceptible than girls to the 
development of high tone loss, and this dif- 
ference is present at all ages. 

The rate of development of decreased 
perception for the tones of the speech range 
is greater in the younger than in the older 
children; secondly, in almost one-half of 
the ears that developed a marked loss for 
tones of the speech range there was also 
present an overt and marked alteration of 
the otoscopic appearance of the tympanic 
membrane. 

“It could be inferred then,” state the 
authors, “that if adequate care had been 
given to the middle ear infections that de- 
veloped during this period, almost one-half 
of the cases of marked impairment for tones 
of the speech range could have been 
avoided.” 

Summing up, the authors suggest that 
future work in this field of investigation 
would contribute most toward prevention 
of deafness when dedicated towards: 


1. The development of a more efficient means 
of detecting auditory defects of slight degree. 


2. Increased knowledge of the etiology of mid- 
dle ear infection and particularly of its epidemi- 
ology. 

3. A more complete study of the pathological 
changes of structures of the ear and its adjacent 
organs. 

“The need for further study is self-evi- 
dent when it is considered that every year, 
on the average, 4.6 per cent of children de- 
velop some impairment of hearing and .6 
per cent of children with good hearing ac- 
quire a defect so marked as to impair the 
understanding of speech in one or both 
ears.” 

While the report contains nothing new, 
it confirms decisively the opinion of trained 
workers as to the need for more adequate 
hearing tests and further research in this 


field. 
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Research in Special Education 


Review of Educational Research, June, 1941: 
Education of Exceptional Children and 
Minority Groups. American Educational 
Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


This volume reviews the published re- 
ports on research in the education of ex- 
ceptional children for the period ending De- 
cember, 1940. It devotes separate chapters 
to the mentally handicapped, the mentally 
gifted, the socially maladjusted, the audi- 
torily and speech handicapped, the visually 
handicapped, the delicate and the crippled; 
bilingual children; Negroes; and Indians. 
Dr. Elise Martens of the United States Of- 
fice of Education was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the publication. The 
section on the Auditorily and Speech Han- 
dicapped was prepared by Christine P. In- 
gram, Rudolf Pintner, and Sara Stinchfield- 
Hawk. The first chapter, on “General Prob- 
lems of Philosophy and Administration,” 
was written by Charles Scott Berry. 

Dr. Berry quotes Hutcherson to the effect 
that “there can be no misfit children. The 
child is what education is for. One might 
as well say a man does not fit his clothes 
as to say that the child does not fit the 
school. Such a point of view dictates that 
the school delve deeply into the true nature 
of each pupil as an individual, and that the 
facilities of the school be so utilized that 
he will achieve in accordance with his spe- 
cial abilities and interests.” Dr. Berry em- 
phasizes the fact that “ten years of striking 
and unexpected change” have broadened 
the earlier conception of democracy and 
have given a new meaning to equality of 
educational opportunity. 


The chapter on “Educational Provisions 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing” notes 
recent publications. on the preschool deaf 
child, the use of hearing in schools for the 
deaf, the data obtained through widespread 
hearing tests in public schools, the develop- 
ment of artificial aids to hearing, vocational 
guidance, and psychological studies. The 
need for further research is stressed, espe- 
cially in the incidence of hearing loss and 
the effect of the use of hearing aids on 
language growth. 
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This is the first time that the Review of 
Educational Research has devoted a com- 
plete issue to special education. The period 
reported upon varies with the respective 
topics, but most of the studies have ap- 
peared since 1935. 





Central Zone Conference 
Proceedings of the Third Biennial Central 

Zone Conference of the American Society 

for the Hard of Hearing. Minneapolis, 

June 26-28, 1941. Mimeographed. 133 

pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The talks delivered at the Central Zone 
Conference of the A. S. H. H. in Minne- 
apolis not only reveal the strides made by 
the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing in alleviating the effects of deafness on 
the individual; but also show the growing 
tendency of organizations for the hard of 
hearing to consider their work as a part of 
social service and as bound up with other 
forms of social betterment. Representatives 
of the Council of Social Agencies, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the local 
Y.M.C.A. delivered addresses, and the Edi- 
tors’ Breakfast was made doubly interesting 
by talks from local radio and newspaper 
representatives and publicity directors. 

The special problems of the hard of hear- 
ing were handled in a most interesting way. 
Dr. William E. Grove discussed “The Prob- 
lem of the Hard of Hearing in Industry,” 
in a vivid address, which has since formed 
the basis of an article in Hygeia. Dr. War- 
ren H. Gardner discussed hearing surveys, 
with special attention to rural districts. The 
Hon. Conrad Selvig spoke of Personal Ad- 
justments in a Changing World. 

At the banquet the Minneapolis Society 
for the Hard of Hearing presented an 
Award for Distinguished Service to Dr. 
and Mrs. Horace Newhart, with the follow- 
ing citation: 

WHEREAS: in this busy, work-a-day world, 
too seldom do we speak with appreciation to those 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with us; and, 

WHEREAS: From its very inception our So- 
ciety has enjoyed the devoted support of Dr. and 
Mrs. Newhart: 

It was born in their home. All through the 
years they have given it wise counsel in crisis, 


inspiration in discouragement, help in financial 
stress, and, above all, a glorious example of un- 
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failing devotion to our cause, altruism that asks 
no reward save the joy of the work, lavish ex- 
penditure of time and strength, optimism that 
admits of no defeat, the “love that seeketh not 
its own,” 

THEREFORE: In recognition of this priceless 
service, we desire hereby to express, as far as 
words can, our sincere appreciation and gratitude, 





Family Medical Adviser Up to Date 
The New People’s Physician: The Concise 

Encyclopedia of Health. Edited by Victor 

Robinson, Ph.C., M.D. In Eight Volumes. 

Volume II. Wm. H. Wise & Co., New 

York. 622 pp. Llus. Price, eight vol- 

umes, standard edition, $14.70. 

This, the second volume of a long series 
of health problems, is in four parts. The 
first part continues Section III of Volume 
I, “Health of the Community.” The rest of 
the volume contains Section IV, “Hygiene 
in the Home”; Section V, “Food”; and 
Section VI, “Diagnosis and Treatment.” 

Written in the style of any good ency- 
clopedia, it is compact and briefly worded, 
aimed to convey the maximum of informa- 
tion in the minimum of space. The many 
illustrations elucidate the text attractively. 

In the section, “Public Health and the 
Child,” suggestions for testing hearing are 
given, illustrated by photographs of chil- 
dren in the preschool department of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf being tested by 
special devices. While these photographs 
are very appealing, it might be wished that 
pictures of group hearing tests had been 
used, as these more truly represent the 
function of hearing tests in relation to pub- 
lic health. 

Included in the section on “Public Health 
and the Adult,” is subdivision, “Welfare 
of the Deaf,” which gives a brief account 
of the progress of the education of the deaf, 
a plea for early diagnosis and treatment of 
deafness, and a reassuring word as to the 
vocational and economic possibilities for 
the deaf. This is illustrated by a photo- 
graph of girl students in the Home Eco- 
nomics Class of the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf, and another showing two 
members of the Washington (D. C.) So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, who are 
able to earn their living in spite of the 
handicap of impaired hearing. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Education for a Strong America 

This is the title of an article in the No- 
vember Journal of Exceptional Children by 
Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children, United 
States Office of Education. Writing during 
American Education Week, Dr. Martens re- 
views the history of special education dur- 
ing the past 20 years, examining both ac- 
complishments and shortcomings in this 
field. Between 1920 and 1940, she states, 
the total enrollment in all public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools increased 
approximately 28 per cent. During the same 
period of time, enrollments in special day 
schools and classes for exceptional chil- 
dren increased about 500 per cent. .... 
“We have witnessed an evolution during 
the past 20 years that has brought educa- 
tional adaptions for exceptional children 
into the very foreground of attention. .... 
While there has been no such marked 
growth in enrollment, residential institu- 
tions for the deaf, the blind, and other 
handicapped groups have steadily strength- 
ened their educational programs. More of 
them each year are being recognized as in- 
tegral parts of the state’s educational sys- 
oe One school superintendent put 
it this way to his state legislators who were 
reluctant to make available the extra sums 
needed for handicapped children: ‘I have 
two sons. One of them is sturdy. He has 
never had a sick day in his life. The 
other has had many health problems and 
several hospital experiences. One course of 
treatment for him cost me $4,000. Was I 


Lewis Carroll 


to refuse to pay it because the other didn’t 
demand so much care and expenditure?’ 
An intelligent legislature saw the point and 
appropriated what was needed to initiate 
a state-wide program for the education of 
exceptional children.” 

Dr. Martens goes on to suggest that 
none of those engaged in special educa- 
tion can escape responsibility for evaluat- 
ing their contribution to the total program. 
She lists a set of questions which each 
should ask himself as to whether the situ. 
ation in which he finds himself and the 
work he is doing contribute toward seek- 
ing world order; building physical fitness; 
strengthening national morale; improving 
economic well being; learning the ways of 
democracy; enriching family life. Search- 
ing questions, well worth considering and 
trying to answer in the affirmative. 





Speech and Hearing Clinic 
in South Carolina 


A speech and hearing clinic has been 
established at the Southside Elementary 
School, Spartanburg, S. C., under the di- 
rection and supervision of Miss Jean Ut- 
ley, supervising teacher of the South Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf. Approximately 
600 children have been given group au- 
diometric tests, and follow up work is 
being done. Individual tests are given 
where a loss is indicated, and the parents 
of the children are advised as to medical 
care, speech and lip reading instruction, 
and a hearing aid, if this seems necessary. 
All the children are being given individual 
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“Every morning we have developed the habit © 


speech tests, and the clinic will offer reme- 
of getting up early. 








dial classes for various speech disorders. 
Miss Utley is a graduate of the training 
class of Central Institute, and has a B.A. 
from Washington University. She secured 
her M.A. in speech correction at Wayne 
University, Detroit, where she administered 
speech and hearing tests for the incoming 
college students. She worked in the speech 
and hearing clinic maintained by the state 
of New Jersey at Trenton, and also at the 
Columbia University Speech Clinic. 





Toronto Lip Reading Club, Inc. 
The Toronto Lip Reading Club, founded 


in 1921, has been making strides forward. 
New club rooms have enabled the or- 
ganization to take up new activities, and 
increased activities have necessitated the 
publication of a bulletin. The Club Re- 
porter, the second issue of which came out 
in December, is a twelve page magazine, 
with good, clear print and attractive make- 
up. 


*““What My School Has Done for Me” 


The November 20 issue of the Western 
Pennsylvanian, published at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, is made 
up of papers written by some of the older 
pupils in response to the question, “What 
benefit have you derived from attending 
this school?” The replies are interesting. 
Here are a few excerpts: 





“When I first went to public school, things 
didn’t turn out well for me, and neither did I 
like school. Because of my hearing loss I was 
sent to this school—a spoiled child. Now every- 
thing has changed. . . . My school has built in 
me a character that I may meet the world 
bravely.” 


“The different organizations of the pupils I 
have joined have given me better manners. 1] 
have an important period which is Hobby Hour.” 


“The hearing aids have helped me to under- 
stand what I hear, and to improve my speech. .. . 
The Self Reliance Club has helped me to carry 
my own responsibilities.” 


“Gym class helps me by teaching me to be 
a good sport if my team loses, and to play fair 
with the other boys and girls in games, and 
not get mad over it if I lose.” 


cause of jobs when we leave the school.” 


“I have learned to write, to talk, to read, and _ 
to lip read. If I had not come to school, I would — 
not have learned anything. When I was a small © 
boy the older boys and girls taught me the right © 
I have worked hard for the Boy Scouts, | 


things. 
I am an Eagle Scout. 
gentleman.” 


I have learned to be a 


“Tt is wise to use English. My parents use 
both Italian and English. I like to use English. 
My language was very poor before, and now [| 
have improved. I thank my teachers.” 


“The school has taught me how to talk, write, 
play, and to be polite to others.” 


“When I first came here my parents thought 
I would never learn a thing. It wasn’t until I 
reached the fifth grade that they became proud 
of me.” ; 


Visual Aids for Schools 


Two pamphlets recently issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education should be of es- 
pecial interest to teachers of the deaf. 
“Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional 
Use in School,” Pamphlet No. 80, Revised 
1941, is sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents for fifteen cents. (Coin, not 
stamps.) It lists all the government agen- 
cies, museums, commercial dealers, libra- 
ries and colleges that offer visual aids for 
distribution; and under each head is the 
list of aids available: graphs, charts, film- 
strips, stillfilms, lantern slides, maps and 
globes, motion pictures, objects, specimens, 
models, pictures, etc. Also included are 
the types of equipment for sale or rent or 
for free distribution, and the sources of 
information on all this material. 

“Conservation Films in Elementary 
Schools,” Bulletin 1941, No. 4, is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents for 10 
cents. It describes the motion pictures that 
portray the natural and human resources of 
our nation and show how these resources 
have been wasted and how they may be 
preserved. There are suggestions as to 
evaluating the films and correlating them 
with classroom subjects. An annotated list 
of films includes several on birds, beaver, 
elk, forests, wool-growing, gardening, etc.; 
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and there are also films on water and soil 
conservation and one on “The Story of 
Coal.” Some of these are silent films, some 
are arranged for sound. 





Charles Morris Elliott 


Faculty and students of Michigan State 
Normal College were saddened by the 
death, November 22, of Professor Charles 
Morris Elliott, organizer of the Special Edu- 
cation Department, which he had directed 
for the past twenty-five years. 

Mr. Elliott’s career as a teacher began 
at the age of sixteen, when he taught in 
the district schools of Sanilac County, Mich- 
igan. He received a B.A. at Michigan State 
Normal, and remained there as instructor 
in psychology, going to Columbia Univer- 
sity later for his M.A. Becoming interested 
in special education, he made that his major 
field of study, and in 1914 organized and 
conducted the first training course for 
teachers of special education in Michigan. 
The work was taken over by the State 
Board of Education and removed to the 
State Normal College, with Professor El- 
liott in charge. He devoted his time and 
efforts to expanding the department until 
it included laboratory classes for the men- 
tally retarded, the crippled, the deaf, the 
hard of hearing, the partially sighted, and 
children of low vitality. The addition 
of each of these special groups called for 
the same patient seeking of funds to -es- 
tablish it and of teachers to carry on the 
work under difficult conditions. 

In 1926, the department was opened to 
hard of hearing adults. Two other friends 
of the hard of hearing, Professor Jacob 
Reighard of the University of Michigan, 
and Mr. ‘Walter Smith of Flint, Michigan, 
convinced Mr. Elliott that speech reading 
for adults belonged in college, and Mr. 
Smith provided the funds to carry on the 
work for four years. Michigan State Nor- 
mal College thus became the first college in 
the country to offer such help to hard of 
hearing students. 

The crowning achievement in Mr. EI- 
liott’s career came in 1937, when he se- 
cured from the Rackham Foundation the 
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munificent gift of two hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars for the construction of) 
a school building especially designed am 
equipped for the training of teachers off 
handicapped children. The Horace 
Rackham School of Special Education . 
dedicated June 27, 1940, and is now im) 
operation. Mr. Elliott was one of they 
founders of the International Council for} 
Exceptional Children, served a term 
president, and several years as a membe 
of the board of directors. He twice reprey) 
sented the Council at the World Federation) 
of Education Associations. He served ag) ] 
chairman of the White House Conference 
subcommittee on teacher training for spe) 
cial classes. a 
Those whose privilege it was to work) 
under his direction will not only keep be” 
fore them his ambition for the causes he” 
served; but will also hold in their hearts 
their appreciation of the kindly friendliness 
which makes his passing a personal loss, 


—ANNE M. BUNGER. 






















Ethelwyn Hammond 


Miss Ethelwyn Hammond, who for some 
years served as special teacher for deaf 
and hard of hearing high school students 
in Kansas City, Mo., died November 12, 
1941. A daughter of a former superin- 
tendent of the Kansas School for the Deaf, 
Miss Hammond devoted her life to this 
field of education. She taught in the Kan- 
sas School for some years before going 
to Kansas City. She died very suddenly, 
without previous warning or illness, and 
was engaged in active teaching until the 


day before her death. 
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For Crippled Children 


The ninth annual sale of Easter seals for 
crippled children, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and A 
its affiliated state and local organizations, 
will be conducted this year from March 
10 to April 5. 

The Easter seal is a pictorial symbol of i 
the merger of practicality and sympathy. 
An Easter seal attached to a letterhead or 
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on the back of an envelope is evidence 
that we cling to the idea, both democratic 
and civilized, that we move forward fast- 
est by helping each other. 





Philip J. Hasenstab 

Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, for almost half 
a century pastor of the Chicago Mission 
for the Deaf (Methodist) , died Sunday, De- 
cember 28, 1941, at the age of 80. Deaf 
most of his life, Mr. Hasenstab devoted 
all his energies to furthering the welfare 
of the deaf. He attended the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, and was graduated 
from Gallaudet College in 1885. He taught 
for some years in the Illinois School dur- 
ing the time Dr. P. G. Gillett was superin- 
tendent. It was Dr. Gillett’s custom to send 
one of his teachers each week to address a 
group of the adult deaf in Chicago, and 
Mr. Hasenstab was frequently chosen for 
this mission. Becoming interested in church 
work, he left the school to become resident 
pastor at the Chicago Mission, receiving his 
license to preach in 1893. He was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop John H. Vincent 
in 1894, the first deaf man ordained in 
the history of Methodism. In 1902, he pub- 
lished the first issue of The Silent Herald, 
a religious monthly for the deaf, which he 
continued to edit until his death. He was 
very active in the National Association of 
the Deaf, and attended several of the Inter- 
national Congresses of the Deaf, including 


that held at Paris in 1889. 





National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology will take place at Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., February 
19, 20, 21, 1942. The first session will be 
held Thursday evening, February 19. 

The 1941 issue of Oralism and Auralism 
comprised the transactions of the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the National Fo- 
rum on Deafness and Speech Pathology, 
held in St. Louis, February 22-24, 1940. 


As this meeting deviated from the usual 
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custom of offering formal papers, and the 


program consisted almost entirely of dem. 
onstrations, the published proceedings ~ 


largely made up of the discussions follow. 
ing the demonstrations. The give-and-take 
on remedial reading, aphasia, acoustic 
training, on the preschool child, on psy. 
chological tests, etc., provides very good 
reading. The reports carry additional in. 
terest from the fact that this meeting was 
one of the last in which Dr. Goldstein was 
able fully to participate, and his lively in. 
terjections offer a running comment on 
the program. “I have always felt that dis. 
cussion is the life blood of an organiza. 
tion like this,” he remarked at the opening 
session, and the proceedings bear out his 
belief. The pamphlet, printed at the Ill- 
nois School for the Deaf, sells for $1. 





World Federation of Teachers 
The World Federation of Education As- 


sociations has accepted the invitation of 
the Canadian Teachers Federation to hold 
a meeting in Montreal July 8, 9, and 10, 
1942. Mr. C. N. Crutchfield, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Teachers Feder- 
ation, says of this meeting, 

“The least that we teachers on this side 
of the Atlantic can do is to keep the torch 
of freedom burning through our support of 
the one Federation which represents the 
teachers of the world. We teachers of 
Canada feel that there will be a great need 
for a World Federation after the present 
disastrous war is won by our allies. The 
teachers of the devastated areas will be 
looking to us for leadership, and if we 
really have faith in democracy as a living, 
pulsating force, we should unhesitatingly 
give that leadership when the necessity 
arises.” 





Disagrees with Frank Taber 
(Continued from page 92) 
persistent drilling on lip movements to be 
essential to lip readers whether we have 


alert or plodding minds.—Harriet Russell 
in The Narrator, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THIS WAR AND THE LAST WAR 


For hard of hearing folks this 
war is going to be a lot different 
from the last war. Remember? 
During the last war, although the 
Nation was unified, the hard of 
hearing were at a great disadvan- 
tage. Because no wearable, high 
fidelity hearing aid was available, 
they were left out—could not help 
where help was needed. But today, 
in this war, thanks to the marvelous 
advance of Telex, you can pull on 
the oar of Victory just as well as 
the next person. There’s no need 
for you to sit out in the cold dur- 
ing this war when you can enjoy a 
closer approach to normal hearing 


than ever before. 


The new Telex frequency equal- 
izer, which makes ‘“‘Multi-Focal” 


high fidelity hearing possible, now 


enables you to discriminate tone 
and different kinds of sounds and 


voices . . . by a flick of the finger. 
With Telex “Multi-Focal” hear- 


ing, pitch or frequency range can 
be balanced to the acoustical prop- 
erties of the room or to residual 


hearing. 


It’s easy to try Telex. But first— 
accept our invitation to “see” what 
you can “hear” with the new hear- 
ing test device, the Telexometer. 
There is no charge for this service! 
Just look in your phone book for 
Telex (offices are maintained in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada), or write: 

PRODUCTS 


TE LEX COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Telex High Fidelity Hearing Aid is accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association. 
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REPRINTED! 


THE 
TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


By 


G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 
F.E.1S., L.C.P. 


Prevailing conditions in England have 
made it impossible for the National Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf to issue the 
third printing of this valuable book. 
Delay would have deprived speech teach- 
ers of a most useful tool. For this rea- 
son the present volume appears under 
an American imprint, although not a 
word of its contents has been changed. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT NO INCREASE 
OVER THE ORIGINAL PRICE 


$2.00 PER COPY, POSTPAID 


REPRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY THE VOLTA BUREAU 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW TO: 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











WANT ADS 





Parents can teach their children at home: Several moth- 
ers are now successfully teaching their deaf children 
after training by the PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, 9830 Prospect Avenue, Chicago, III. 





TEACHER OF THE DEAF needed for school term 
42-43. Apply Harry Wilson, Catlett, Virginia. 





POSITION as private teacher or in a school desired by 
certified teacher of the deaf experienced in speech cor- 
rection. Address “Anywhere,” c/o the Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Teaching Speech Reading 


(Continued from page 98) 


ing to a hard of hearing person. It is boy. 
ing to listen to a person who talks withoy 
expression, and even more boring to real 
the lips of a graven image. 

Make your practice material interesti 
Vary your stories and descriptions by 
ing leading questions about a story after 
you have finished telling it, instead of hay. 
ing the students repeat it. 

Make your material practical. Suppos 
you are teaching a person who works in, 
drug store. Make it your business to find 
out the articles most commonly called for, 
Make a list of them and work them into 
natural, colloquial sentences: 


I would like a bottle of Shaefer’s Skrip, 
I want the blue, not the blue-black. 

Have you any paper clips? 
are they? Give me a box. 


How much 


I would like a box of Coty’s face powder. 
I like the natural shade. How much ar 
these Coty compacts? Are they double or 
single? 

Have you the new toothbrush the Ivor 
Soap people are putting out? I think the 
name of it is Teel. 

I want a box of Bayer’s aspirin, please. 

Provide opportunity for your students to 
read each other’s lips. Encourage them to 
make a game of getting all the practice they 
can in their daily going and coming—ask 
ing the prices of materials and groceries; 
askings directions of policemen, motor: 
men, etc. If they don’t understand, it does 
not matter, and if they do understand, 
have helped themselves that much. 


Encourage students to join leagues for 
the hard of hearing. There they find others 
who are having the same troubles they art, 
and many much worse off. Often the de 
sire to help others puts them to work, and 
they improve in outlook as well as in speech 
reading. We never make a sincere effort 
to help others without benefit to ourselves. 


Use every opportunity to encourage you! 
pupils to improve their voices. 
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The first consideration of the deafened should be the quality of hearing 


which an electrical aid can give. Be sure the manufacturer understands 


the individual problems of deafness from long years of contact and obser- 


vation. Be sure the representatives are thoroughly trained and will main- 


tain a lasting interest in your hearing problems. 


Acousticon — Makers of the world’s first electrical hearing aid — has 


been serving the hard of hearing for more than 39 years. We can help 


you, too! 


The Acousticon Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid is accepted by the Council 


of Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association. 





The only genuine Acousticon — a Dictograph Product. 
Look for this trademark. 


EW YORK CITY Dept. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street ~ 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53. Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bidg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 102) 


endowed with certain inalienable rights; 
but very few of us accept those rights as 
self evident. We say we believe in democ- 
racy, but we do not practice democracy 
and we do not uphold it, any more than we 
practice or uphold the teachings of Christ, 
in which we profess to believe. So we have 
no formula to offer with our insistence on 
“individual responsibility.” 

In this country, however, our forefathers 
at least gave us a formula for collective re- 
sponsibility. They gave us certain defini- 
tions of freedom which many of us believe 
to be enormously valuable. They are clear 
and concise definitions: freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of worship, 
freedom of assembly. We can start with 
these, for, after all, that is as far as most 
of us have gone in working out a formula, 
and we have, for the most part, tried to 
practice them, or at least assumed that they 
were in force. They are menaced now, and 
we are springing to defend them. That is 
as much as we know how to do. 

As for the rest of it, there is nobody to 
tell us how to be responsible. ‘Each will 
have to look into his own heart and de- 
cide for himself. Christ offered us a formu- 
la, but we have rarely seen his formula put 
into individual practice, and it has seldom, 
for any length of time, been put into col- 
lective practice. Nobody knows yet whether 
it would work collectively. I think it might. 
I think that at least one man, Gandhi, has 
made it work collectively. 

In the meantime, it is best not to hate 
anybody if we can help it, not the Japanese, — 
not the Germans, not even Hitler. And it is 
best to be honest with ourselves about what 
we believe and what we practice, and ask 
whether we are ready to accept responsi- 
bility either for what is past or what is to 
come. 

Sincerely ‘yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





With malice toward none, with charity for 
all. 
—A. Lincoln. 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








School for Deaf and Special Children 
Speech Used Exclusively 


Home Atmosphere 
Teacher of Twenty Years’ Experience 
Write for folder 


THE GRATZ HOME SCHOOL 


110 S. Lawn Ave. Bluffton, Ohio 








School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 

Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















[Hearing Clearly at Cleary Oral_| 




















The Four Season Camp and School 
(Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. |., New York 
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The Doctors Indorse Acoustic 
Training 











(Continued from page 76) 


effort to mitigate the blow this must be to” 
the anxious parents, no encouraging fol” 
low up of, “But he can be educated. He” 
can learn to speak and to read the lips. You” 
could do a great deal for him at home right | 
now, by talking to him and teaching him te 
watch your lips. Possibly he has some hear 
ing which may be utilized to enable him 
to speak very well.” ‘a 

Not one physician in ten, probably, offers” 


jority think their task is ended when they ~ 
pronounce a child deaf. Because they can)” 
do nothing for the child medically they act” 
as if nothing could be done educationally 
It is a most encouraging sign when otolo- 
gists become sufficiently interested in the ~ 
educational process to make a careful scien- — 
tific study of methods used to bring the © 
deaf child into normal relationship with the ~ 
world. 
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Marionettes as a Hobby 
(Continued from page 78) 


turned bubbling with enthusiasm. They 
made a number of fist puppets, using 
empty egg shells for the heads. Over this 
base they molded powdered asbestos. As- 
bestos maché is even easier to use than 
papier maché, and is very light in weight. 

A number of the children made marion- 
ettes and puppets at home, built their own 
stages, and developed their hobby. Some 
of these marionettes were on exhibit at 
book fairs on three different occasions. A 
group of them were displayed for a week 
in the toy department of the leading de- 
partment store in Kansas City. Some of 
them attended the Convention at Fulton, so 
they are much traveled marionettes. 

Marionettes and puppets have untold 
possibilities in the schoolroom, and are of 
special value for deaf and hard of hearing 
children. Even crude cardboard puppets 
can be made by primary children, and may 
be developed into a project that will prove 
both entertaining and educational. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. . . a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 


oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately. 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _.- 


_____ $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _.____.___.__.. $17.00 

Series III. Myths _______-_____. $10.00 

Series T. TT a64 TTT $35.00 
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I'm on the Town 
(Continued from page 90) 

I do think is largely selfish. Here is a 
world where nobody worries about my deaf. 
ness. In our dramatization of the Good 
Samaritan at our Junior meeting last Sun. 
day, our tallest girl was the donkey and 
carried pick-a-back the little one who “fell 
among thieves.” That is the spirit of my 
Juniors. So far as I am concerned these 
kids give a perfect demonstration of “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” When they 
took me to their hearts they took me deaf. 
ness and all. 

Next week at our Ladies Aid, I must be 
a proper person whether I hear or not. I'll 
have to pretend some. As we make church 
calls I’ll have to go by signs and wonders 
and the key-words my husband will drop. 
With strangers I'll have to look intelligent. 
Everywhere I'll need to pray for grace (Are 
the folks wiser who go into their shell?) 
But with the eight-to-twelve children I can 
relax and just be myself. When my deaf. - 
ness touches them they think it’s fun. They 
have an eye out for me and the traffic when 
I cross the street—nobody wants me to get 
killed. Their mothers are getting friendly 
because I know the children. I’m on the 
town. 





Emotions of the Young Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 72) 

On the other hand, any of us can think 
of a number of successful deaf persons who 
have overcome their emotional unbalance 
through the aid of understanding parents, 
teachers and others who have influenced 
their lives. Those with superior mentality 
often attain a place in the world commen- 
surate with their ability. There are paint- 
ers, sculptors, chemists, architects, teachers, 
accountants, government employees, who 
have been deaf since infancy. 


Emotional Behavior Can Be Trained 

If a deaf child is thrown with other 
children in such a way that he cannot par- 
ticipate in their activities, but is always 
left outside, he develops unpleasant beha- 
vior. Tantrums or aggressive actions give 
him a sense of his own importance, and 
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Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 


Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
with its patented frequency control. 


This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
those who “‘hear’’ but do not “‘understand.'’ Why not see for your- 
self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 
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REINHARDT SCHCOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


3 






Saws 


Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 


GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 

eR, Individual tone con- 
trol, 

e CRYSTAL . . Crystal microphone. 

) es New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN , Beautifully stream- 
lined. 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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are his compensation for his failure to 
mingle with the group. There is always a 
great urge for expression of the ego, and 
every child should be given opportunities 
for success with his group. He should also 
be praised judiciously for such success. 

Emotional behavior can be trained, and 
such training is important, for the emo- 
tions have great effect biologically. The 
deaf child must have contact with reality, 
He should be given satisfying, constructive 
experiences, which will help him to con- 
form with the customs of society and to 
find a secure and useful place for himself. 

In order to aid him effectively, teach- 
ers and parents should take stock of them. 
selves, should make sure that they them- 
selves have not fallen into the group of 
the “halting procession,” but are emotion- 
ally mature. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 84) 
What if they do “demand” them? Babies 
cry for scissors, but we don’t let them play 
with them. We wait till they are able to 
use scissors. 

And you can help the children’s reading 
ability. 

By this I do not mean give them a lot 
more books to play with! I mean see to it 
that they understand every printed idea or 
direction, or story, or problem, that is 
handed to them. You'll be speeding up 
your pupils’ progress all along the line, in 
shops, in the gym, in Scout contests, in ball 
games, if you see that your pupils never 
get the reading - without - comprehending 
habit. Once acquired, it’s difficult to break. 

I haven’t mentioned speech. But there's 
no time in any classroom when a spare mo- 
ment cannot be used profitably to improve 
speech. There’s always some pupil who 
needs extra help with a particular sound, 
or combination of sounds. 

Don’t think me an old Kill Joy. I’m as 
interested as you are in your pupils’ prog- 
ress. The question is, how best will we in- 
sure that progress? Think it over carefully, 


Sis. 


Your loving (but cautious) 
SISTER. 
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An airliner taxis down the way and 32 
passengers relax for a pleasant ride—by the 
safest and fastest means of travel. 


Through the fog—snow or thunder storms, 
the pilot wings his way with unerring accu- 
racy. His ears hear the beam as well as the 
flight instructions. Hearing is vital to safety, 
and must be scientifically treated. 


Eastern Airlines and other commercial and 
government pilots are periodically tested with 
Maico Audiometer for exact recordings of 
decibel loss in eleven frequencies. Such a 


MAICO 41 can be adjusted in 
tone through more than twenty 
different combinations by means 
of set-screw adjustments, and 
re-adjusted in frequency  re- 
sponse for changing hearing 
conditions. 








A national organization that « a 
is careful to uphold high eae ia 
principles in all phases of | 77! TOWNE 
its dealings with the public 


and the medical profession. 











The Great Silver Fleet 
Checks Pilots Hearing 


a ete eee hit eae ‘ - 
PR 3 S Cc RE B E D hed Hearing Aid representatives. 


HEARING AIDS 










test is even more than the AMA requirement. 

It is significant that America’s major air 
lines, with the finest private radio test labora- 
tories for selecting vacuum tube equipment, 
have standardized on Maico precision hearing 
test instruments. 

The same close collaboration with’ the 
medical profession, the same high quality 
equipment and technology allow Maico to 
produce personal hearing aids that will assure 
all hard of hearing people “Tone Adjusted” 
and personally fitted instruments. Ask your 
local otologist (M.D.). 


MAICO “ACE” js small 
enough to slip easily into a 


man’s watch pocket, yet its dis- 







tinctness, power and range is a 


as 
pleasing surprise to new users. 
a 
Sieh 
~ 
ee ie. 





An unusual opportunity is 
available in this organization 
for capable and experienced 


For details write Maico 
Company, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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“NOW | CAN HEAR YOU PERFECTLY” 


That’s what many people with impaired 
hearing say when they use the Telephone 
Amplifier. It brings new pleasure and 
convenience. This compact attachment 
can be connected to any telephone. Easily 
adjusted for different hearing needs. 


Inquire at your local telephone 
tion. They will be glad to arrange A 


it—at no obligation to you. 











Business Office for a demonstra- 
“VIBRATUBE~ 

















For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 


Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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3 KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 





Truth forever on the scaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Everything points to national service, and 
the young people want to be prepared to give their 
best, and the country needs their best. What 
are they to do about getting ready? 

First, be physically fit . . . . follow training as 
if your life depended upon it. It may. 

Learn to manage a machine—the one you have 
a liking for, if possible—but a machine. 

Learn to listen, remember, and say nothing 
while you are being talked to. Practice remember- 
ing what you hear and see and what is inferred, 
without using a notebook. Learn to read accv- 
rately and to interpret what you read correctly, 
in the briefest possible time. 

—Angelo Patri. 


Abraham Lincoln.—His heart was as great 
as the world, but there was no room in it to hold 
ho shember of 2 arene, 

—Emerson. 


Mrs. Miniver on Mechanization.—The lights 
changed. She put the car into bottom gear, paused, 
and let go the clutch. It occurred to her as she 
did so that it was not only people’s physical re- 
actions to these three colors that had become 
automatic, but their mental ones as well. Red, 
vellow, green—frustration, hope, joy—a_ brand 
new conditioned reflex. Give it a few more years 
to get established, and psychologists would be 
using colored rays, projected in sequence, for the 
treatment of melancholia; and to future genera- 
tions green would no longer suggest envy, but 
freedom. In such haphazard ways are symbolisms 
born and reborn. 

At the next crossing, red again. Frustration— 
but somehow one accepted it without resentment, 
simply because it was not imposed by a human 
hand. One could be annoyed with a policeman, 
but not with a tin hollyhock. The same was true 
of automatic telephones; ever since the dialing 
system had come in, the world’s output of irrita- 
tion must have been halved. It was an argument 
for the mechanization of life which had not pre- 
viously struck her. 

—Jan Struther. 
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> their 
™ | | Central Institute fer the Deaf 
ing as NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
how FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
ve Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
ng 
mber- New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
erred, | {1 and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
wer | experienced supervisors. 
ectly, 
Me ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Tl, 
' C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
great supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
hold Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
on. CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
: A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
wer in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
van , the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
I re- LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Red, | Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
rand | for advanced pupils. 
a | CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
> the Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
a f Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
ut 
isms TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
wit This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
ent, | with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
man constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
nan, from Washington University. 
t 
ling | Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
7 For further information address 
pre- Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal Dr. Heten Lane, Assistant Principal 
r. 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
MARIETTA BECTOR VINSON 


It’s good. In fact it’s unique: It utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 

Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered, 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 








VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS OF LIP 
READING PRACTICE MATERIAL 
VOLUME Ill VOLUME VI 


Out of the complete series of practice ma- 
terial, only a few copies of these two volumes 
are available. If you have not secured your 
copy, send your order at once. 


Price—$1.00 per copy 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Voice and Speech Improvement. 
information on request. 





Beginners and Advanced I 
Courses. 
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The Volta Review 


AND: 


Compiled by JouNn A. FERRALL 





Sportsmanship.—Two golfers sliced badly 
and both sent their balls off into the rough. With 
their caddies they searched, tramping sulkily fo 
fifteen minutes in erratic zigzags through the lon 
grass. An old lady watched them all the time 
with sympathetic interest. At length she 
proached them. 

“T don’t want to spoil your game, gentlemen 
she said, apologetically. “But would it really be 
cheating if I told you where. the little white golf. | 
balls are?” 


—LeCouteulx Leadeeil 


Stretching It.—“Tell me what you read 
I'll tell you what you are.” ‘il 
“Oh, I read Shakespeare and Virgil and Moliere) 
I often dip into Goethe and I read a lot of Danteyy 
and, for a change, some of Einstein, and all the 
more recent biographies. So now what am 1?” J 
“A brazen liar.” 


Macbeth—Grammarian.—The teacher w i 
very much discouraged. “You must be more ¢ 
ful in your speech,” she insisted. “Speaking 
way you do, you discredit the school. With your 
I done this, and I done that, you remind me 
continually of what Macbeth said to Banquo’s 
ghost.” “What was that—I don’t remember,” said) 
the pupil discomfited. “Thou canst not say T 
did it’,” explained the teacher, grimly. 

“Who Is Worse Shod?”— “Your father must) 
be a very mean man,” said one boy to another, 
“He’s a shoemaker and he makes you wear a 
shoes like those.” “He’s not nearly so mean as/ 
your father,” declared the shoemaker’s son. “Look | 
at your baby sister—got only one tooth. And your | i 
father’s a dentist!” 


“There goes the most talked of man in town.” 
“Really? That’s news to me. Who talks about 
him?” | 
“He does.” } 
The Joneses.—One of the queerest things” 
about life is the number of people who are spend: | 
ing money they haven’t got for things they don’t | 
want, to impress people they can’t stand the sight 
of.__Catholic Digest. iq 
Former President Taft said, in a speecht 
“Some men are graduated from college cum laude, 
some are graduated summa cum laude, and som 
are graduated mirabile dictu.” 





